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As Told in Letters to a Friend 


HESE frank, friendly letters from Martha to Hilda form an unusual book 

on rural school teaching, Wholly unpedantic in style they nevertheless 

discuss the difficult problems of rural school work and present the most approved 
educational theory. 


at 


Every teacher who reads them will feel that the writer was acquainted with 
the very things she, herself, finds most perplexing, They record an achievement 
that is within the reach of every teacher. Their humor, common-sense, and 


vivid portrayal of situations make PITTMAN’S SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS a book that will be read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 


The author is Marvin S. Pittman, Head of Department of Rural Education, 
package State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPAN 34 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


DANGER SIGNALS 
TEACHERS for TEACHERS | 
REGISTER NOW 


Ts timely, inspiring book by the editor of the 
Numerous calls are now coming in 


Journal of Education will make a strong appeal 
to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 


for regular positions. new conditions which have arisen in the profession 

of teaching and points the way to success. 
Send for Blank and Manual Constructive, practical and glowing with common 
at Once sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 


teacher's responsibilities, opportunities, and problems 
in the classroom and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Winship 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | *2*¢ 


Every person associated with the educational 
system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without orie of the most in- 
teresting and helpful volumes on theteaching voca- 
| tion ever published. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager : Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 
6 Beacon Street, Boston FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence | 443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 
SPELLING BOOK 


is to teach children to spell the words 
they try to use and really need to use 
in writing their thoughts about the 
various matters in which they are 
interested. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


is a scientific and common-sense ap- 
plication of this idea. 


Word list of approximately 3,800 
words based on a combination of 
six of the best known vocabulary 
tabulations. 


Words distributed in those grades 
where scientific investigation has de- 
termined they are most frequently 
used. 


Charming dictation lessons in Book 
One; interesting word study and 
dictionary study in Books Two and 


Three. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Self-Administering 
Tests of 
Mental Ability 


Higher Examination 


By ArTHuR S. OTIs 
Author of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


This test is designed for grades 9 to 12 and for 
college freshmen. It is a simple test of 75 items of 
different kinds and embodies four new features. 


1. Self-administration. The examiner 
has but to givea few initial directions. 


2. Ease of scoring. The answers ap- 
pear in straight columns on the 
margins of the pages. 

3. Flexible time limit. The test can be 


given with a time limit of either 20 or 
30 minutes. 


4. Variety of material. Twenty-four 
types of questions insure a compre- 
hensive measurement. 


Form A or Form B. 4-page folder. Package of 25 examinations, with 
Directions and Key and Record Sheet, $1.00 net per package. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


WELLS AND HART’S 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


has just been 


re-adopted in Florida 


adoption contracts. 
than one State adoption. 


Eight States are now using Wells Algebras under State 
No other series of algebras has more 
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TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


For the first time it looks very much as 
though the passage of the Towner-Sterling Bill 
at this Congress may reasonably be expected 
and that without the change of a comma. It 
looks as though the only thing that ¢an prevent 
it is the ability of the opposition to keep it out 
of Congress. 

We have been in Washington twice within 
ten days and there is an entirely different state 
of mind with Senators and Congressmen. 

A. Lincoln Filene of Boston has assumed lead- 
ership for the friends of the Towner-Sterling 
Bili by virtue of the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee to which all organizations favoring the 
measure belong, and he is by far the most skil- 
ful leader that the friends of the public schools 
have ever had. For the first time there is an 
eminent layny:n who has demonstrated personal 
devotion and political sagacity equal to a Will 
Hays in the art of organizing political forces. 

Opponents of the bill all play into his hands 
and he knows how to use their mistakes with 
Supreme art. 

The Agricultural Bloc is not nearly as dan- 
gerous to the party in power as is the Public 
School Crusade. It is entirely safe to say that 
there will be millions of voters who will have no 
other interest next November than to defeat 
the Congressmen who vote against the Towner- 
Sterling Bill and the party in power if it pre- 
vents a vote on the measure. 

If the millions of voters do what they are 
pledged to do next November there are more 


than 100 Congressmen who will not come back 
to Washington unless the Towner-Sterling Bill 
becomes a law in this session. 

The Welfare idea is at the bottom of the 
political sea, 

A Department of Education and Welfare Bill 
with every feature of the Towner-Sterling Bill 
could become a law, and this would satisfy the 
Nationai Education Association apparently, but 
it is no longer our fight. It has passed out of 
our hands, a number of organizations have 
made it their issue and there are millions 
of men and women voters who are almost 
fanatically zealous for the passage of the bill. 

Copies of the Towner-Sterling Bill have been 
called for as copies of no other bill have ever 
been called ior, is the report of the public 
printer. It has become a tidal wave of public 


sentiment such as has never been demonstrated . 


for any other law. ' 

The friends of the Towner-Sterling Bill are 
massing their forces where they can be most 
destructive next November. There are states 
in which, apparently, no man of either party will 
be returned to Congress if the Towner-Sterling 
Bill is not a law before next November. 

We have watched political affairs for many 
years, and except when war or industry was in- 
volved there has been nothing approaching the 
present public school situation. 

No man or woman has ever had the power 
to press the button that would set millions of 
men atid women in political action as can A. 
Lincoln Filene. 

The Agricultural Bloc will be suddenly 
enervated: if the price of farm products 
goes up and the Bonus Bloc will be out of the 
way because Congress will act, but nothing can 
prevent the increase in the Public School 
political wave unless the Towner-Sterling Bill 
becomes a law. 

We are not saying this because of our interest 
in the measure. We confess to having had some 
sympathy with the non-bureaticratic arguments, 
with the feeling that possibly a compromise 
was wise, but the people who will vote next 
November do not care what I think, or what 
any University president or professor thinks, or 
what the editor of any daily paper or magazine 
thinks. 

The people have assumed that the Public 
Schools are at stake and they are going to put 
them upon the throne at whatever cost. 

With millions of voters the Public Schools and 
the Towner-Sterling Bill are synonymous terms 
and every man and woman who criticises that 
bili is put down by millions of voters as anti- 
Public Schooi. 

It is a condition and not a theory that Con- 
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gressmen and Senators are facing at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 
A REAL CALAMITY 


The resignation of C. L. Wright, Huntington, 
West Virginia, to accept a tempting business 
offer in th: city is nore than a lecal calamity. 
We have known for several months that Mr. 
Wright had the problem of choice between 
business and professional life with many factors 
favoring the commercial proposition, but we 
thought that educational service had won, until 
his resignation was presented upon his return 
from the Chicago convention. Huntington was 
ready to do everything possible to retain him, 
but the business proposition was altogether too 


alluring. 


Mr. Wright has had no superior in city admin- 
istrative leadership. He has been conspicuous 
as a leader of teachers, of children and youth, and 
of the community. He had scholastic devotion 
worthy a university president, public spirit 
worthy a statesman, inspiring leadership of 
teachers and associates worthy a crusader. 

While no one can blame Mr. Wright it is most 
depressing to think that education is not in 
position to retain a young man of Mr. Wright’s 
masterfulness. It is a keen personal as well as 
professional loss to us. 


> 


SCHOOL HIGH SPOT EXHIBITS AT CHI- 
CAGO CONVENTION 


Have the school trustees of your city been 
told about the high spots discovered at Chicago 
by its representatives at the recent annual con- 
vention of superintendents? If not, by all means 
be sure that either in school assemblies or 
through newspapers your community ‘is given 
a brief summary of new lessons brought back 
from Chicago for the possible improvement of 
its school work. 

Two high spot exhibits were shown as part of 
the N. E. A. program—the exhibit of best build- 
ings and plans for buildings which was arranged 
by Superintendent R. J. Condon, as chairman of 
the Committee of Buildings and the co-operative 
schoolman’s high spot exhibits prepared by the 
Institute for Public Service from several hun- 
dred sources for which three booths were set 
aside by President R. G. Jones. 

These exhibits are significant to education 
everywhere, not only for what they contain, but 
for the way they were headed and the use finally 
made of them by superintendents. Many a super- 
intendent was able to find in the building exhibit 
suggestions and warnings worth tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to his city. 

Nor were these building exhibits lifeless pho- 
tographs and plans hung up on walls far from 
meeting halls. On the contrary, they furnished 
text after text for the helpful conference on 
buildings over which Superintendent Condon 
presided. 

At the co-operative schoolman’s high spot ex- 
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hibits about 1,000 men and women registered as: 
visitors, several hundred of them leaving written 
requests for courses of study, reports, record 
aids or publicity material. As many more visited 
without registering. Some visitors came every 
day. One parochial school in Chicago ad- 
journed one session that teachers might return 
to the exhibit and note the samples of projects. 
and various other advance steps taken, especially 
in teaching social sciences. 

Director Sutherland of the Los Angeles Bu- 
reau of Research and Psychology, whom we 
have several times quoted in the high school 
high spots, had a complete set of material to ex- 
plain, with the aid of two tables full of material, 
in the Los Angeles Adjustment Room. In this. 
same booth were all obtainable standard tests. 
and a rack of posters showing the new Dalton 
Plan of project-contract between pupil and 
school, which has recently been adopted by over 
800 English cities. 

Exhibits enough were sent from city and state 
departments and private schools for ten times. 
the space available for exhibiting it. Visitors 
naturally hesitated to linger when other visitors. 
were trying to get into the too limited space. 
Had there been room to classify the material 
properly plus tables and seats for comfortable 
examination, these concrete exhibits would have 
rivaled any large summer school’ in their teach- 
ing ability. 

Does this last statement seem extreme? If so, 
please reflect that the purpose of instruction is. 
to “get over” or “get across” or to influence or 
help the instructee. By this test a concrete aid 
which answers a question brought to a conven- 
tion by a superintendent may in thirty seconds 
easily accomplish more than thirty weeks of 
lectures about subjects which that educator is 
not yet able to appropriate for his own work. 

Most important of all results from the high 
spot exhibits at Chicago, and possibly the most 
important of all results at the convention, was 
the decision of the superintendents to have next 
vear three official co-operative exhibits—best 
buildiugs and plans, best budget method and 
best school publicity. Think what it will mean 
to this country to have superintendents them- 
selves literally scouring the country for exhibit- 
able material showing some new best practice in 
building, in use of building, in budget making 
and in telling school needs and results! 

Piease decide now to help your own schools 
do such work between now and next year when 
these oflicial exhibits are held that your contri- 
bution will be needed. In making ready for 
this opportunity the high spot departments in 
the Journal of Education should prove invaluable 
to you and to the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 


There are 13,000 consolidated schools in the 
United States with 750,000 students in attend- 
ance. 
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THE LITCHFIELD WAY 


Superintendent Paul ~ Dillingham, Litchfield, 
Connecticut, utilizes the local press effectively. 
We have seen copies of the Litchfield Enquirer, 
which weekly gives about one-third of its entire 
reading space to the schools. The theory seems 
to be that the children are fully one-third of the 
population, that the schools utilize fully one-third 
of the taxes, that fully one-third of the import- 
ance of public affairs pertains to the schools. On 
Education Week more than one-half of the 
reading space was devoted to the schools, the 
school teachers, the school officials and the school 
children. We know of no other paper in the 
country that does so much every week for the 
promotion of public interest in the public schools. 


INDIANA’S ACTIVITY 


The new state superintendent of Indiana, 
Benjamin J. Burris, is breaking all records in in- 
tensive activity in the field. He is holding eleven 
Congressional District County Superintendents 
two-day meetings. The meetings are held in 
Vincennes, North Vernon, Evansville, New Al- 
bany, Greencastle, Rushville, Frankfort, Rens- 
selaer, Peru, Fort Wayne, and South Bend. 
The first day will be devoted to visiting the best 
schools in the city in which the meeting is held. 
They will hear two elementary school recita- 
tions and one high school recitation. They will 
inspect school buildings and equipment and will 
discuss what they see and hear. 

The second day subjects discussed are: The 
preper enforcement of the attendance law, bet- 
ter prepared teachers and better teaching, more 
effective supervision of teaching, more attention 
to the health of school children, closer co-opera- 
tion with patrons and better buildings and equip- 
ment. 


PRESIDENT BOYCE IS IN EARNEST 

[Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee principal, president of 
the: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, is entirely 
frank in an open letter “To Educational Leaders of Wis- 
consin.” 

What is needed right now in Wisconsin is a 
state-wide campaign for the enrollment of the 
profession. A majority of Wisconsin teachers 
do not belong to their State Association. Ninety- 
five per cent, of our teachers are public spirited 


enough to become members if only some educa- | 


tional leader will lay the facts before them at a 
meeting. 

When the Russell Sage Foundation report 
ranked Wisconsin thirty-third many of us felt 
that the ranking was unjust. The National 
Education Association has just published a re- 
port in which Wisconsin is ranked thirty-fourth 
among the states on the basis of the percentage 
of her teachers belonging to her State Associa- 
tion. 

The one ranking may be due to a lack of pub- 
lic interest in education. The other, however, 
must be charged to apathy on the part of the 
profession towards our great professional state 
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organization. Our membership is now 8,500. 
To put Wisconsin in the front rank of states we 
need a State Association of 17,000 members be- 
longing to affiliated locals. 

Wisconsin’s educational leadership is being 


tested. Are you willing to help put Wisconsin 
in the van? 


FARMER, THE YEOMAN 

A. N. Farmer, formerly superintendent of 
Evanston, Illinois, and for the past six years 
high man in community service with the War 
Camp Community Service, is to be superintend- 
ent of the Educational Home of the Brotherhood 
of American Yeomen, headquarters at Des 
Moines. 

February 25, 1922, was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Brotherhood of 
American Yeomen at Bancroft, Iowa. 

At its formation, February 25, 1897, there were 
twenty-five men and women officiating at its 
christening. It was then the eighty-sixth Fra- 
ternal Society in the United States. Today it 
is fourth in size with 6,000 lodges and 300,000 
members. 

Following the lead of Mooseheart, the 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen is to have an 
Educational Home for the children who are 
orphans, or either fatherless or motherless. The 
plans call for an ultimate establishment costing 
$10,000,000, one of the largest in the world. Half 
the states in the union are bidding for the Home. 

We can think of no man in America as well 
fitted for this service as is Mr. Farmer. His 
own young boyhood in New York City, his older 
boyhood on a Minnesota farm, his college life at 
Carleton College, Minnesota, his service with 
the Welfare Work of the Cash Register people, 
his superintendency at Evanston, Illinois, and 
above ail his famous service with the War Camp 
Community Service in various capacities to- 
gether with an exceptional personality equip 
him for the creation and later supervision of a 
Home whose slogan is to be “Save the American 
Child.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Farmer will make 100 per cent. 
Americans, physically, intellectually and morally, 


out of the young yeomen of the 300,000 of the 
Brotherhood. 


DEAN HOLMES OF HARVARD 


Dr. H. W. Holmes, dean of Harvard Graduate 
School, is demonstrating a rare combination of 
enterprise and great good sense in scholastic 
professional leadership. He eliminates his per- 
sonal prejudices and only glorifies the Graduate 
School of Education when the glorifying is of 
distinct professional service. He represents 
the best of the Harvard spirit and demonstrates © 
the high democratic purpose of the university, 
which is all too little understood. 


a 


Johns Hopkins received $6,000,000 
through the Rockefeller Foundation and now it 
is to receive $4,000,000 more. 
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ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
“DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


BY ANDREW W. EDSON 


A great meeting, a fine program, everyone sat- 
isfied, was the general comment heard in re 
the recent meeting of school superintendents 
held in Chicago under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Jones of Cleveland. The change of 
policy in dropping from participation in the 
meeting many of the associations that had no 
relation to school administration was a popular 
one. A still further reduction might well be 
made so far as the Department of Superinten- 
dence is concerned. Administrative problems 
could then be more thoroughly handled. 

Nothing but praise can be said of the local 
management. Everything that could be done 
by Superintendent Mortensen and his corps of 
abie assistants to provide ample accommoda- 
ticns and to make the meeting a success was 
attended to. The hotels were ample and near 
at hand, the Leiter building, only a block and a 
half aw2y, was an admirable piace for the ex- 
hibits, the restaurants and cafeterias on Wabash 
avenue, one block from the headquarters, can- 
not be duplicated in number and excellence in 
any city in this country, and the large audi- 
torium in which the principal meetings were 
held, is the best that has been provided at any 
meeting in recent vears. 

In fact Chicago by reason of its béing the 
geographical and railroad centre, its hotel and 
restaurant accommodations, its halls and audi- 
torium for the meetings, should be the perma- 
nent place for the meetings of the Department. 
An added reason for having the meetings at an 
accessible place is the fact that many Legisla- 
tures are in session at the time and many su- 
perintendents must attend to school legislation, 
must be within easy reach of committees that 
have charge of educational bills. 

Special mention should be made of the re- 
markably fine music furnished during the week 
by the schools and civic associations of Chicago. 
On Monday morning the music was provided 
by students of three high schools. On Monday 
evening the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, Frede- 
rick Stock, director, presented a program of high 
order..Oxn Tuesday morning the Boys’ Glee Clubs 
from seven elementary schools rendered several 
excellent chorus selections. On Wednesday 
morning the music was provided by 350 pupils 
from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The 
music that won the most attention was fur- 
nished by the Kinder Band of sixty pieces, first- 
grade pupils, from the Earle School. The chil- 
dren and their little leader received hearty ap- 
plause. 

At the executive session the constitution and 
by-laws as submitted by Treasurer Bush were 
adopted, after one or two amendments had been 
made and the exact meaning of several para- 
graphs explained. As submitted, Article [I of 


the by-laws authorized the president and exe- 
cutive committee to arrange for the place of 
the annual meeting, when authorized to do so by 
vote of the Department. After some discussion 
it was voted to eliminate the last clause, so that 
the president and executive committee have 
fuil power to select the place of meeting without 
any guidance from selected orators who are in- 
terested in booming their home town or in giv- 
ing moral support to the local superintendent. 
The other point that caused some discussion 
was an inquiry as to what was embraced in the 
five-dollar dues—-did they entitle one to a copy 
of the annual proceedings of the N. E. A. It 
was thought by many that a five-dollar fee 
should entitle one to a copy of the proceedings 
of the N. E. A. whether the fee was paid to 
the N. E. A. direct or to the Department of Su- 
perintendence. This matter was referred to the 
executive committee for consideration and 
action. If the vote for officers was any indica- 
tion of the number of active members, it is 
clearly evident that a strenuous campaign for 
membership must be entered upon in order to 
provide funds with which to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of Department. 

One of the finest papers presented at the 
mectings was the report by Superintendent 
Beveridge of Omaha on “A Forecast of the 
Department’s Future Opportunity.” It was an 
outline cf a suitable program for 1923. It un- 
doubted!ty insured to Superintendent Beveridge 
his election to the presidency, as many said at 
the time that they would like to see the program 
as outlined carried into effect. Superintendent 
Beveridge now has the opportunity. 

The three topics that received most attention 
during the week were Intelligence Tests, School 
Finance, and School Architecture. The National 
Society for the Study of Education gave two 
evenings to a consideration of mental tests, and 
the programs of the National Association ot 
Directors of Educational Research, of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, and of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals each had mental tests 
as a topic for consideration. Most of the 
speakers strongly favored these tests when 
properly conducted with due attention to pit- 
falls and unreasonable expectations. As a mat- 
ter of course “correlation,” “co-ordination,” 
“co-efficient,” “fixation,” and “I. Q.” were fre- 
quently in evidence. 

State Superintendent Finegan of Pennsylvania 
had an unusually good program on “The Process 
of Financing Education.” Senator Davenport 
of New York in his plea that the college should 
stand primarily for leadership in industry, busi- 
ness, literature, education, and the professions, 
presented a paper that should be in the hands 
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of every college president. His plea that in- 
telligence and scholarship should dominate and 
that this might be emphasized by grading the 
tuition according to standing, as follows: 90 to 
100, free; 80 to 90, $200; 70 to 80, $500; 20 or 
below, $20,000, was certainly novel. 

Probably the most valuable session of the 
week was the one devoted to School Architec- 
ture, Buildings and Equipment. Superintendent 
Condon of Cincinnati had some of the ablest 
schoo! architects in the country on his program. 
Much use was made of the stereopticon to dis- 
play buildings and plans, the latest and best 
available. One striking feature was the em- 
phasis placed upon one-story buildings. On 
the sixth floor of the Leiter building nearly one 
hundred towns and cities utilized 10,000 square 
feet of surface for the display of plans, sketches 
and photographs of recently constructed school 
buildings. Some of the most striking displays 
were oi the consolidated schools of Iowa, the 
Cass Technical High School of Detroit, the 
elementary, high, and vocational schools of 
Bay City, Grand Rapids, and Kalamazoo, Mich., 
the $750,000 school building in Buhl, Minn., a 
town of 2,100 inhabitants, the $3,000,000 Techni- 
cal high school of Omaha, the elementary and 
high schools of Newark, the one-story elemen- 
tary school of Rochester, the proposed educa- 
tional centre of Cleveland, the East Side High 
School of Cincinnati, the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, the open-air school of Harrisburg, the 
standard plans for one-room, two-room, three- 
room, aid four-room rural schools in Pennsy!- 


vania, and a teachers’ home for fourteen teachers 


and the superintendent of Prescott, Washing— 


ton, costing $20,000. 


It is proposed to have a similar exhibit as a 


feature of all succeeding meetings of the De- 
partment. 


every school architect in this country make a 


careful examination of these displays in order- 
that each city may be able to take advantage of 


the ideas and progressive steps taken elsewhere 
in modern school building construction. 

The plan of having but one topic for the 
morning and evening sessions, of having most of 
the conferences and smaller meetings in the 
afternoon, and of having Wednesday evening 
free for college dinners, was very favorably 
commented upon by all in attendance. 

Many present expressed a strong desire to 
have more of the younger and recently ap- 
pointed superintendents on the program in 
place of outside parties who appear ever year, 
some of them as many as three, four and five 
times at each meeting. There should be a rule 
limiting any speaker to two appearances on the 
week’s program. This action would permit the 
introduction upon the program of many of our 
“unknown” or “recently discovered” superin- 
tendents who would undoubtedly present more 
suggestions of real value to supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers than can speakers engaged 
in an entirely different line of work. This De- 
partment is or should be primarily for superin- 
tendents and supervising officials. 


AMENDED CONSTITUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


The name of this association shall be the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the general educational welfare in the field 
of administrative education and supervision, to 
make constructive studies, to further the ef- 
fort and increase the efficiency of persons en- 
gaged in education, to foster professional zeal, 
to advance educational aims and standard, to 
protect and advance the interests of school ad- 
ministration and to establish and maintain help- 
ful, iriendly relationships. 

Membership in the Department of Superin- 
tendence shall consist of active, associate, and 
honorary. 

Ail persons shall be eligible to active mem- 
bership who are members of the National Edu- 
cation Association and who are engaged in su- 
pervisory and administrative positions, namely 
State, county, and city superintendents, and as- 
sociate, assistant and deputy state, county and 
city superintendents and supervisory and min- 
inistrative officers in city and county school 
Systems exercising the functions of associate, 


assistant, or deputy superintendents; the heads 
of teacher training institutions, colleges, and 
universities having departments or colleges of 
education, the heads of these departments or 
colleges of education, and professors of school 


administration or supervision in these institu- 
tions. 


All members of the National Education As-- 


sociation who are actively engaged in any phase 
of school work may become associate members 
of this department by paying the regular mem- 
bership fee, and shall be entitled to all the priv- 
ileges ot this department except the right to 
vote and hold office. 

Aili members of the National Education As- 
sociation who have been engaged in supervisory 
or administration positions, as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of this article, and who have retired from 
such service, may have the privilege of honorary 
membership in this department upon recom- 
mendation of the executive committee. 

The executive committee shall have power to 
pass upon the credentials of all applicants for 
membership. 

The cfhcers of this department shall be a 


It would be a fine thing to have- 
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president, a first vice-president (who shall be 
the retiring president), a second vice-president, 
an executive secretary, a treasurer, and four 
members of the executive committee, who with 
the other officers of this department (with the 
exception of the executive secretary), shall 


constitute the executive committee. 


The president, vice-presidents and treasurer 
shall hoid office for the period of one year from 
the date of election, including one full year’s 
service in the promotion and operation of one 
meeting of the department. 

The executive secretary shall be selected by 
the executive committee for an_ indefinite 
period. 

Members of the executive committee shall 
hold office for four years, one member retiring 
each year. At the first election the member 
receiving the largest number of votes shall 
serve for a term of four years and the others 
for three, two and one years, respectively, ac- 
cording to the number of votes received. 

The procedure for the election of officers 
shali be as follows: Nominations shall be made 
from the floor on the morning of the sec- 
ond day’s session at a time previously agreed 
upon by the executive committee, and an- 
nounced in the printed program of the meeting. 

The tickets issued by the secretary of the de- 
partment to the members of the association 
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shall be provided with a detachable stub, to be 
used as a ballot. 

Two places for balloting shall be provided, 
one at the secretary’s headquarters, the other 
at the entrance to the auditorium in which the 
general sessions are held. 

The ballot-boxes shall be open for voting 
from 11 a. m. until 6 p. m. on the third day of 
the meeting. 

Those candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for the respective offices shall be 
considered the choice of the Association, and 
declared elected. 

The entire procedure of balloting shall be in 
charge of the executive committee and secre- 
tary. 

At the last regular business meeting the 
president shall call for the report of the secre- 
tary, announcing the result of the ballot cast 
for the several officers of the association. In 
case of a tie vote, the executive committee shall 
cast lots to determine the successful candidate. 

The appointive committees of this department 
shall consist of a resolutions committee, an 
audit committee, and such other committees 
as may be authorized by the department from 
time to time. 

The annual meeting of this department shall 
be held on the fourth Monday in February, and 
the three succeeding days. 
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CHICAGO RESOLUTIONS 


No Nation-wide system of education 
can be thorough and efficient in implanting 
National ideals, aspirations and principles in 
the minds of the youth, in transmitting from 
generation to generation its spiritual and in- 
tellectual inheritance, without liberal financial 
support from district, county, State, and Nation. 
Most of the defects and failures of such a sys- 
tem as reflected in unfit, insanitary grounds and 
buildings, in inadequate equipment and courses 
of study, in ill-trained and incompetent teachers 
and supervisors, are traceable to insufficient 
revenues. Granting the possibility of effecting 
economies in present costs through better or- 
ganization and instruction, we renew our former 
declaration that in order to raise the level of 
intelligence and citizenship throughout the 
Nation, in order to remove the National menace 
of ignorance and illiteracy, our State and 
National leaders must face the great task with 
statesmanlike vision and courage and provide 
for such National, State, and local revenues as 
will make possible the establishment of Nation- 
wide standards of intelligence, morality, and 
good citizenship. 

In the consideration of Federal appropriations, 
it is necessary to restate and redefine the re- 
sponsibility and authority of Nation and State 
in the establishment and control of public edu- 
cation. Education is a function of the State and 
not of the Nation. The principles of our Gov- 


ernment and the teachings of our history estab- 
lish that fact. Any attempt to transfer or limit 
this peculiar State function cannot fail to im- 
pair rather than improve the effectiveness and 
thoroughness of education. However great the 
need may be for more uniform opportunities and 
standards of education throughout the Nation, 
hewever lofty and patriotic the motives of 
those who may advocate it, any plan, either by 
direction or indirection, to establish and control 
educational standards and policies from the 
Nationa! capital will be destructive of sound 
governmental and educational principles: and 
policies. But grants of vast tracts of land and 
large sums of money have been made from time 
to time by the Federal Government to the States 
for the encouragement of education, without 
such conditions as impaired the educational 
authority and responsibility of the States ac- 
cepting such grants. In-so-far as certain fea- 
tures of the Smith-Lever and the Smith- 
Hughes acts seem to violate this principle we 
call upon Congress to amend them. 

Believing that the Towner-Sterling bill now 
before Congress recognizes and embodies the 
policy of the undivided responsibility and 
authority of the State in matters of education, 
we reaffirm our approval of the principles of 
that bill. 

Much of the thoroughness and efficiency of @ 
school system depends upon the size and char- 
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acter of the school unit of taxation and super- 


vision. The small local district with a’ small. 


enrollment and small taxable wealth is a relic of 
pioneer times and is an obstruction to educa- 
tional progress. The size and shape of the local 
school district must be determined not only by 
its educational needs but by its revenue re- 
sources. As the child is as much a citizen of 
the county and State as he is of the local dis- 
trict, a part of the cost of his education should 
be borne by the county and the State. The 
county should be a,unit for taxation and super- 
vision in order to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities and establish uniform standards 
throughout the country. 

The State should be a unit for taxation and 
‘supervision in order to equalize the educational 
opportunities and maintain uniform minimum 
standards throughout the State. 

To the financing and management of public 
educaticn should be applied the soundest busi- 
mess principles and experience. We approve 
the budget system of estimating the annual 
‘needs and apportioning the annual revenues and 
the use of a uniform plan of cost accounting 
such as has been recommended by a committee 
of this Department. 

We believe that a system of public instruction 
to meet thoroughly and effectively the needs 
and demands of a free and self-governing people 
with universal sufirage, must offer a program 
of free educational opportunity extending from 
the kindergarten through the university, that 
the courses offered should be responsive to the 
growing thought and needs of society and 


-should prepare for complete living in the social, 


intellectual, and industrial life of a democratic 
community. Such programs of study should 
provide in addition to the so-called cultural 
studies, courses in history and principles of our 
Government, thrift, vocations and home making, 
health, and social service. 

If the National disgrace of ignorance and il- 
literacy is to be removed, thorough and effective 
compulsory attendance laws must be enacted 
and enforced in every State and district in the 
Union. 

Current criticism of autocratic and domineer- 
ing superintendence, of overlapping, duplicating 
and conflicting supervising authorities, whether 
well-founded or not, must not blind the public 
to the fact that one of the greatest needs of our 
school system, one of its most economic factors, 
is close and effective supervision. The need of 


_ teachers with native and acquired abilities is 


basic and paramount, but unless there is wise, 
sympathetic, forceful leadership to unify and 
direct their efforts towards common ends there 
‘must and will be great confusion, conflict, and 
waste. We, therefore, declare a thorough and 
efficient system of schools impossible without 
‘close and competent supervision in every dis- 
trict, county and State. , 

We declare for careful statutory definitions of 
the respective functions and for clear and defi- 
nite legal provisions establishing the duties and 
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powers of State, county, and district superin- 
tendents. 

There can be no such thing as an equal educa- 
tionai opportunity for the youth of a State or 
Nation until every child has a thoroughly pre- 
pared and efficient teacher. What we would 
implant in the hearts and minds of our children 
must first be found in the hearts and minds of 
the teachers. To secure for every school in 
America a good teacher is the most imperative 
need and demand of the hour. Therefore, in 
order to attract the brightest and the best per- 
sons into the teaching work and to encourage 
them to make the necessary preparation, we 
recommend that this Department commit itself 
to a campaign— 

(a) To hold the present salary schedules 
against the reaction which has already set in. 

(b) To hold and strengthen our ‘teachers’ 
pension and retirement funds. 

(c) ‘To lift the standards of qualification so 
as to exclude the untrained and unfit. 

(d) To enlarge and strengthen our teacher- 
training institutions. 

We believe that the interests of teachers and 
superintendents are one and we deplore any and 
all influences or forces which seek to create divi- 
sion and conflict between them. 

We believe that thoroughness and efficiency 
in our school systems demand that teachers and 
superintendents who have met the standard of 
qualifications and employment shall not be dis- 
missed from their positions except upon definite 
charges stated and established. 

We feel that our schools cannot do their best 
work without the intelligent sympathetic sup- 
port of that basic institution, the -American 
home. Every influence which tends to impair 
the home life of the Nation is a blow struck at 
every other institution, but more especially at 
our schools. Every effort to strengthen and 
enrich the home life of our people should have 
the aggressive support of this Department. We, 
therefore, commend the National Home Makers 
Guild in their effort to secure professional rec- 
ognition of this great work and to secure 
through proclamations of the President of the 
United States and the Governors of the several 
States the setting aside of October 31, each year, 
2s Home Makers Day. 

We declare that the public schools of 
America are established and maintained for the 
education of children in a knowledge of the 
truth and we deplore the apparent tendency to 
make them a medium for the spread of propa- 
ganda of various kinds. We further protest 
against the use of our public-school organiza- 
tions for the furtherance of commercial! schemes 
or as agencies for the collection of money for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

In order that our educational system may 
more eftectively remove illiteracy, and more 
thoroughly Americanize and assimilate the 
foreign-born elements in this country we call 
upon Congress to close the doors for the pres- 
ent against any further foreign immigration. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 


BY DAVID J, MALCOM 


Hinsdale, Mass 


That the Chicago meeting of the N. E. A. 
was the most wonderful set of programs ever 
planned for at one time in America is the opin- 
ion of many who spent the week of February 24- 
March 2 in that city. Every speaker responded 
with a message that rung as clear as a silver 
bell and which was as crisp as a fresh lettuce 
sandwich. There was no rehashing of stale 
pedagogical menus, but each speaker had a 
message of his own and the ability to deliver it. 
A person could hardly select the best lecture 
he heard as all were so good. 

Beginning with the general program Monday 
morning, George Nichols, Samuel Insull and 
Frank Aydelotte opened the convention with a 
pace that was maintained until the last day. 
And Tuesday evening when eight prominent 
educators from the four corners of the nation 
each spoke on the Needs of a National Organi- 
zation for Educational Service history was 
made. Each speaker had a different message, 
but a message that contributed something real 
to the progress of Education in America. When 
the final speaker of the evening, Dean Withers 
of New York University, completed his address, 
the huge audience that crowded the Auditorium 
Theatre to its very doors knew that if the fed- 
eral government ever passes a bill concerning 
a federai policy in education, it will embody 
only the best ideas of the nation and will not be 
a pet scheme of a small clique. It will be the 
work of the brains of the schoolmen of America. 

The-series of lectures delivered on Tuesday 
night, based on the general subject of Intelli- 
gence Tests, should be sent to every schoolman 
in the country. Dean Holmes of Harvard and 
Professor Trabue of Teachers College each in 
a manlike fashion pointed out the weaknesses 
of the tests as they now stand and indicated 
where their real value lies. The general pro- 
gram of Wednesday, with its able talks by Pro- 
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fessor Strayer, Governor Hyde of Missouri,. 
Mark Thomsen and Frederick Davenport, of- 
fered another series of talks every one of which 
was a masterpiece, and Governor Hyde’s speech. 
should find its way into textbooks as a model 
of modern lectures. 

The department of Rural Education offered 
an exceptionaily strong program and_ its. 
speakers, selected from the four corners of the 
country, brought a message of cheer to those 
who have at heart the work of the rural schools. 
The other departments also put on equally good 
programs and the writer did not hear, or hear of, 
one address in the entire convention that was 
not far above the average, except one; and that 
was given by John J. Tigert. After hearing him 
it was generally conceded that he was not only 
a sad illustration of the results of mixing edu- 
cation and politics, but that he is a heavy bur- 
den for the Republican party to have to carry on 
its shoulders. 

The hospitality of Chicago was enjoyed to the- 
fullest extent, and the hotel service was above 
reproach. Prices suited all, ranging from 80° 


cents a night at the Y. M. C. A. to $8 and $9 at 


the larger hotels. Chicago teachers mixed with 
the delegates and did what they could to make 
their visits pleasant. Music provided by the pub-- 
lic schools lightened the programs and was en-. 
joyed a great deal. The Kinderband especially 
proved a great treat. 

The general arrangement of the convention, 
with no general sessions in the afternoon, and’ 
with all the meetings clustered near the central 
hotels, with the college dinners all held on 
Wednesday evening and with a careful follow- 
ing of the schedules, made this meeting conven-. 
tion one of the easiest to attend and one of the 
best to enjoy that has been seen for a long 
while. And Chicago itself is entitled to some 
part of the praise for making it so successful. 
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COUNTRY OF BOOKS 


This workaday world is so trying at times, 
Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 

So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, 
Which you enter through History, Memoirs or Rhymes, 
That most wonderful Country of Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. You go on a tour 
More wondrous than any of “Cook's”; 

It costs you but littk—your welcome is sure— 

Your spirits revive in the atmosphere pure 
Of the wonderful Country of Books. 


Your friends rally round you. You shake by the handi 
Philosophers, soldiers and spooks! 

Adventurers, heroes and all the bright band 

Of poets and sages are yours to command 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored; and new banners unfurled >. 
New joys found in all sorts of nooks— 
From the work-weary brain misgivings are hurled— 
You come back refreshed to this workaday world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 
—From John O’London’s Weekly. 
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LATEST AND BEST IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


1. “Do you want a course of study all writ- 
ten out for you?” asks Superintendent John A. 
Young of Westport, Conn., of each teacher- 
candidate. If the applicant says she does like 
to have it all written out, he says he is sorry 
but he does not want that kind of teacher. These 
are not his words but my wording of his prac- 
tice. Do you approve? 

2. Over 70 per cent. of 1,500 pupils (7th to 
12th grade) in the summer schools of Columbus, 
O., last year, took advanced work—fewer than 
30 per cent. repeating work. At the Chicago 
exhibit several schoolmen asked if summer 
schocls were not largely for pupils who had 
failed. This Columbus experience is one an- 
swer. In fact, the Columbus card bars from 
summer work “those pupils who have not made 
good use of their time during the regular 
school term, especially those who have failed in 
one or more of their studies without good 
cause.” In 1921, instead of having a central 
school, Columbus tried four district schools, 
without increasing the cost of about $10 per 
pupil. A third feature in this summer school 
plan was restricting each pupil to two subjects 
but requiring a half year’s work in each of those 
two subjects. Are we returning to a time when 
the regular schools will do intensive work in 
fewer subjects? 

3. Journalism by elementary pupils is part 
of the course in Mooseheart, “the school that 
trains for life,” Mooseheart, Ill. The paper is 
called the Mooseheart Weekly and is written, 
published and delivered by the students who 
print it. Above the name each week is carried 
the line “When through reading this paper, send 
it to a iriend.” Mooseheart is for orphans and 
half-orphans of loyal order of Moose. Its 
campus is 1,023 acres—a high spot, certainly, 
even though it cannot yet be seriously urged 
upon public schools in congested cities. If you 
wish information about a combination school and 
home, in which Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard has been taking much interest 
as a governor, write to Superintendent M. P. 
Adams. 

4. Sloppy work is un-American, according to 
Dr. James A. Moyer of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versity extension division, in his March news let- 
ter to students. He says: “We must have done 
with sloppy work. That makes for thorough 
training. It means a conscientious determina- 
tion to show master workmanship even in the 
mest common task.” Two other ways of liv- 
ing up to American standards are “keeping 
ourselves fit for what we have to do” and 
“knowing the rules of the game.” Do you 
know the Massachusetts self-help instruction 
plans and letters to students? 
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5. Psychological and educational tests in 
the public schools of Winchester, Va., are re- 
ported upon in Volume 6 of the University of 
Virginia record (Charlotte, Va.). Group intelli- 
gence tests were given, individual intelligence 
tests, achievement tests and teacher judgments. 
The story is briefly told in a 54-page report. The 
conditions disclosed by each test are summar- 
ized. While we have not been authorized to say 
that copies may be had upon application, the 
Winchester schools under the John Handley 
Foundation have been very generous in passing 
on part of their good fortune to others. Address 
Superintendent F. E. Clerk, Winchester, Va., and 
ask him particularly if he will send you a print 


of their beautiful building and forty-acre 
site. 


6. 1,500 night students in a town of 11,000 
is the record of North Platte, Neb. Our in- 
formation regarding it comes from L. A. Hart- 
ley, supervisor of trade and industries, Nebraska 
state department of vocational education. He 
says, however, that the credit for the North 
Platte high school in a railroad town belongs to 
Superintendent C. L. Littel. Is it not a high 
spot that the state department is noting and 
passing on such high spots? At this same rate 
per 11,000 population, how many should your 
town have in night school? New York would 
have about 750,000. 

7. A tribute to teachers by Zona Gale and a 
warning to them by Cartoonist Briggs are in 
the last annuai report of City Superintendent 
C. H. LeVitt, Savanna, Ill. Nothing in our high 
spot exhibits exceeded in its surprising and con- 
vincing power this brochure full of epigram and 
vital appeal to come up higher and reach down 
lower in education. When asked about an 
earlier illuminated and otherwise illustrated 
and beautiful pamphlet, Superintendent LeVitt 
answered: “An ordinary report would have cost 
$125 to $150 and nobody would have read it. 
This costs twice as much, but it is on every 
centre table in Savanna and stays there!” 

8. Project humor was indulged in at our 
high spot exhibit. The last of the project 
posters showed this story told on the Jersey- 
men’s special. Work it out yourself. Draw a 
circle one inch in diameter; inside put three 
separate circles about one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter; then distribute some dots. What 
have you then? Jimmy said his project was the 
selection and illustration of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” The large circle was the well and the 
little circles were the three little buckets—the 
old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket and 
the moss covered bucket. The dots were “the 
love spots that my infancy knew.” 
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A thinking man is the worst enemy the Prince of Darkness can have.—Carlisle. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD 


BY THOMAS D. WOOD 


Columbia University 


The improvement of child health is the duty 
of every body, of every home,,of every school, 
of every community, of every state; of every 
nation, economy, thrift, budget making, wise in- 
vestment, productive effort, prudent expenditure 
are at present, sensible, timely slogans. Every 
intelligent unselfish effort for child health is in 
full accord with the spirit and purpose of every- 
one of these watchwords. 

Securing the best attainable health and wel- 
fare for every child by the community and the 
state is the expression of social wisdom, of civic 
justice and sound statesmanship. 

The state cannot guarantee to its children 
equality of inheritance; equality of mental 
endowment or ability. Nor can the state 
guarantee to children in later years equality of 
success or prosperity or health or happiness. 
But the state can and should guarantee essential 
equality in the fundamenfal health necessities 
and provisions for all of the children. This was 
done for the soldiers in training for war. It can 
and should be done for the children and youth 
of the state and nation in training for citizen- 
ship. 

Do such justice and equality in relation to 
child health exist at present? Far from it: The 
progress of health care organized by human so- 
ciety along the road of the child’s growth and 
development is very uneven and inconsistent. 
The most impressive and dramatic development 
in this field is the Science and Art of Infant 
Care. As a result of the intensive health care 
developed for babies the death rate of infants 
under one year of age has been reduced in many 
cities and in some states from 50 to 75 per cent. 
during the last twenty years. If a correspond- 
ing saving and betterment in life and health 
could be made throughout the periods of child- 
hood and adolescence up to maturity, the results 
would be thrilling beyond expression. 

But the splendid momentum of health care 
gained during the first year of life is sadly 
slackened in the pre-school and school periods. 
Thousands of lives saved by skill and devotion 
during infancy are heedlessly and needlessly 
crushed out by street and other preventable 
accidents during the runabout and early school 
periods. This “juggernaut” destruction of 
children in our streets must somehow be 
stopped. And what are the schools doing for 
the health of children and youth from five to 
sixteen or eighteen? Something, but as yet not 
much, at least, for all the school children. 

The gradual improvement during the last 
twenty years in the health work of the schools 
is encouraging but by no means satisfactory. A 
few city school systems are now spending an- 
nually from four to five dollars per pupil for 
health and physical education. This represents 
from 3 to 5 per cent, of the annyal school budget 


and this is a splendid approach to a complete 
and adequate program. 

On the other hand a few cities in our proud 
Republic are spending nothing for health in the 
schools. However, the city schools on the 
average are doing much more for the health of 
pupils than are the rural schools. Health ex- 
aminations of nearly two millions of school chil- 
dren (evenly divided between rural and urban 
schools) in New York State directed by the 
State Department of Education during the last 
five years show that 72 per cent. of the pupils 
in city schools and 87 per cent. of pupils in 
rural schools have health defects. The same 
report shows that of the defects reported ip 
city schools 36 per cent. were treated and of the 
defects reported in rural schools only 22 7-10 
per cent. were treated. And New York is not 
the worst state in the Union by a good distance, 
Governor Miller of this same state of New York 
in his message to the legislature in January, 
1922, expressed his convictions emphatically as 
follows :— 

“T deplore paternalistic tendencies which sub- 
stitute dependence upon the state for self-de- 
pendence and self-reliance of the citizen but it 
is one of the highest functions of the state to 
safeguard childhood and to protect the public 
health, and the proper discharge of that function 
is not paternalistic. No child in the 
state should be handicapped by a remediable 
physical defect.” 

No child in the 24,000,000 school children of 
the United States should be handicapped by a 
remediable health defect. And yet over 15,- 
000,000 of them are today so handicapped. 

With all the splendid start that has been made 
in some cities and in a few states in this cam- 
paign for school health work the surface of 
reasonably full accomplishment in this vital 
task of the nation has as yet only been 
scratched. Malnutrition still stalks like an in- 
sidious spectre through this land of ours, 
threatening one child in every four or five, not 
with early annihilation as in some countries in 
Europe, but with dangers just as real and oft- 
times more far-reaching in lowered vitality, de- 
ficient development and decreased resistance to 
many kinds of harms. Myriads of children are 
suffering from partial starvation in a land of 
plenty; suffering thus, not often from poverty 
alone, but most often from ignorance, from 
carelessness, from neglect, from irresponsibility 
of those not only in home, but in school and 
community, in the state and the nation, who 
must attend to this business if the country 1s 
to remain solvent. 

The insecure roof of a theatre collapses with 
tragic loss of life. The neglected health—the 
moral, mental and physical health—of the chil: 
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dren of the Republic, jeopardizes the very foun- 
dations of our entire, permanent, national edifice. 
The great majority of the children even yet are 
seriously endangered by neglect of the teeth. 
Only a.few of those with defective vision have 
been corrected so that they can really “see 
straight.” A very small percentage of children 
throughout our broad land have had their in- 
jurious tonsils and adenoids removed. 51 per 
cent. of the freshmen of a great university 
have had their tonsils removed. Do not sniff at 
this and say “Just a fad—a luxury possible for 
the children of wealthy families.” Some of us, 
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who have paid with hard earned money and 
much discomfort for the removal of pus laden 
tonsils, know better. 

The boon we beg for the army of twenty-four 
millions of children in our schools is—freedom 
from all remediable, handicapping defects, and 
a fair chance to realize the positive power of 
which they are capable by a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for play; for vigorous outdoor action; 
for enough wholesome, strenuous living to de- 
velop as much of Rooseveltian rebustness of 
mind and body and character as will benefit their 
world and generation. 


ACQUAINTING THE PUBLIC WITH SCHOOL NEEDS 


BY JOHN V, CONWAY 


State Superintendent, New Mexico 


The problem of keeping in touch with the 
public is one which confronts all commercial 
agencies. The problem of keeping the public 
informed about the conditions and needs of the 
schools of the state is as vital to the welfare of 
the cause of education as proper advertising is 
to the manufacturer and the retailer. We have 
our stock of wares as truly as they, and it is 
just as vital that the public should know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it as it is to 
the dealer to tell the public of a new invention 
or an improvement on an old article on the 
market. 

In New Mexico this problem of proper adver- 
tising aid publicity has been doubled, because 
we have two distinct languages, and our people 
are almost equally divided in the use of these 
languages. 

We have found in New Mexico that five 
agencies have been indispensable in solving this 
problem of keeping the public informed. The 
first has been the press. In our fight to save 
the schools of New Mexico from ruin in the fall 
of 1920 we learned a few things about the use 
of the press. The public grows tired of articles 
constantly emanating from the same pen, and 
we early discovered that the reading public 
would read unlimited material if it came from 
different sources. Another thing we learned 
was that we must hammer one idea home at a 
time. We dared not scatter our fire, for the 
enemy was constantly on the alert to find an 
opening. 

The second agency that we have brought into 
play is the County Educational Forces in New 
Mexico; these consist of the county superin- 
tendents and the rural school supervisors. We 
Sent representatives of our department into 
the various counties to assist the county forces 
in organization and publicity work. The State 
Superintendent, who spent his time in the rural 
schools while he was Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, has continued this work as the chief 
executive. For example, I recently returned 
from a trip to the Moreno Valley in the northern 
part of the state. This was my birthplace, and 
m my boyhood days there was no opportunity 


for public education from one end of the valley 
to the other. Now there is a standard high 
school in Cimarron, and there were six one-room 
schools scattered in the various little  settle- 
ments. These people had awakened to the fact 
that they would have about thirty eighth grade 
graduates this spring. After the eighth grade, 
what? The county superintendent went with 
me. We called a school meeting of the patrons 
of these various districts. Ways and means 
were discussed to take care of these children at 
home. As a result of that meeting a standard 
high school will be established, and these chil- 
dren wili continue their studies at home where 
they should pursue them. 

Sometimes the problem is one of building a 
schoolhcuse in a district where the mass of the 
land is homestead land and is unpatented. <A 
bond issue is futile, as the bonds would have no 
value. We then call the people together. We 
organize a drive similar to that put on for hotel 
bonds or some other municipal enterprise. One 
man will be prevailed on to donate a site. Then 
as much cash is raised as we can get. After 
the cash limit has been reached, we ask if patrons 
will make donations of adobes (bricks made of 
mud and dried in the sun) on the ground. Then 
we make an appeal for masonry work, Another 
man will offer to furnish the vigas (rough 
hewn beams used for joist), another the rough 
lumber. Volunteer carpenter work will be en- 
listed. A responsible man will be chosen to 
take charge of the work. All sign papers 
similar to notes that this work or materials 
will be turnished on demand, and in a short 
time our schoolhouse is under course of con- 
struction. We aim in New Mexico to take the 
State Department to the people. 

The State Department of Education of New 
Mexico is endeavoring to enlist the individual 
teacher of the state in its campaign to keep the 
public informed. We constantly  circularize 
our teachers just as a great commercial firm 
circularizes its possible list of patrons. When- 
ever any issue arises that we wish to put over 
with the public, we take this matter up with 
our teachers. We are endeavoring to make our 
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teachers feel that the responsibility of the issues 
of public educaticn in New Mexico rests with 
them. We endeavor to make a publicity agent 
of the individual teacher. We are trying to show 
our teaching force their power for good when 
they will act as a unit. We have been accused 
of trying to build up a machine with our 
teachers, but if there is any justice in the ac- 
cusation that the teachers are developing a 
class consciousness those interests which have 
opposed our schools are responsible for its de- 
velopment, and the accusation cannot be made 
that the teachers have misused their power. 
We are endeavoring to forward our campaign 
of publicity for the schools of the state by using 
the publicity that our State Educational System 
is able to command. It is comparatively easy 
to get reports of sectional meetings in the 
press, and we hammer away at the points we 
wish to make during the meetings of the Asso- 
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ciation. The last session of the New Mexico 
Educational Association pledged sufficient funds 
to maintain a paid secretary. He will devote a 
portion of his time at least to informing the 
public concerning the needs of the schools. 

Last, but not least, we endeavor to keep on 
the job ourselves. We are trying to impress 
the people that the State Department of Edu- 
cation is their department. We deem no com- 
munication too trivial to give it our attention. 
We endeavor to add a personal touch to our 
correspondence. We want the public to feel 
that the interests of the individual teacher or 
taxpayer are our interests. We believe that all 
our transactions should be open and above- 
board. We do not want to act in the dark. In 
short, the State Department of Education in 
New Mexico is not a one-man concern. It is 
the people’s department, and the people are in- 
terested in their own affairs. 


HIGH SPOTS ARE CONTAGIOUS 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Institute for Public Service, 1125 Ansterdam Avenue, New York City 


“Why don’t you have elementary high spots” 
and “Why don’t you have normal school high 
spots?” was asked repeatedly of me and of Dr. 
Winship at the schoolman’s co-operative high 
spot exhibit during the superintendents’ meeting 
in Chicago. 

The first elementary principal to ask this 
question at the meeting was G. B. Masslich of 
the William H. Wells School, Chicago. Mr. 
Masslich had been reading the high school high 
spots which by February 23 had numbered 321. 
He expressed the belief that there would be at 
least a numerically greater interest in elemen- 
tary high spots. 

As superintendents came into our high spot 
booths and commented on the poster of high 
school high spots from the Journal, one after 
another asked if we had thought of doing the 
same work for elementary schools. 

When Dr. Winship came by I told him and 
he said he was being asked the same question 
at almost every turn in the hotel lobbies and 
around the exhibits. 

When superintendents or principals or 
teachers commented on high school high spots 
I would ask “What actually do you do about 
them?” 

One superintendent answered that the results 
are cumulative; that he reads along perhaps for 
several weeks at a time and all of a sudden 
there comes a question which he knows he can 
find answered in these columns. 

One teacher whose work had been mentioned 
said that the first two requests for further infor- 
mation came from Massachusetts and Oregon 
and that when she reported these requests to her 
civic classes they took a new interest in the 
realization that something they were doing had 
proved of help on both coasts. 

Finally Dr. Winship came in and said that the 
evidence was too conclusive to permit further 


delay; that he was going to start at once three 
new departments for giving these nugget sum- 
maries of forward steps in education,—“latest 
bests in elementary education,” “rural school ad- 
vance steps” and “the New Pace in teacher prep- 
aration.” 

Are you glad to have this extension? 

Will you see that your schools not only bene- 
fit from this listing of high spots or advance 
steps but also make substantial contributions? 

As both the building exhibit given by the 
building committee of superintendents and our 
own schoolman’s high spot exhibits showed, 
many of the most helpful forward steps are be- 
ing taken by smaller schools and under teachers 
and principals who have not been thinking of 
prestige, of national contributions or of any- 
thing else except the very best for their own 
children. In that fact lies the potency of the 
high spct method of “making education’s best 
contagious.” 

Thus far there has been a democratic spirit of 
co-operation among those whose high spots 
have been mentioned in the Journal and in the 
other exhibits given by the Institute for Public 
Service. Requests for further information and 
for documents have been promptly complied 
with. This is a case where one grows in pro- 
portion as one gives. There are very few 
schools which will not grow richer as they pass 
on to other schools any helpful practice or sug- 
gestion. 

There is another point about this high spot- 
ting which results show is important, namely, 
there is vastly more inspiration in a forward 
step accomplished than in an oration. We are 
all imitators and we are all convinced by what- 
ever works. Incidentally forward steps stimu- 
late questions, criticisms and proposals at 
times and in ways which few abstract articles 
and speeches are able to do. 
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“Do you want to be a high spotter and with 
the high spots stand?” was a phrase we used last 
summer in advertising the high spot exhibit in 
our offices opposite Columbia University. The 
hymn which is thus paraphrased will occur to 
you. We do not mean it irreverently but seri- 
ously. If a man wants to be a high spotter, if 
he wants to stand with the high spotters, he 
must start with observation, with a desire to 
imitate, with a desire to do team work with the 
other high spots. 


Speaking of angels, on the way back from 
Chicago a woman supervisor told a group of 
men educators the following story: A man was 
told by his physician that his heart was so out 
of order that he could not live beyond two 
months. Being an optimist, he started at once 
to take lessons on the harp! 

Are you an optimist? Start taking high spot 
lessons and begin by sending in some high 
spots about high schools, elementary schools, 
rural schools or teacher preparation. 


WHAT SHOULD THE BILLION-DOLLAR 
SCHOOLS PROVIDE? 


BY FRANK E, SPAULDING 
Yale University 


This country is spending a round billion of 
dollars a year in operating public education. 
What is a fair return for this expenditure? This 
is a typically American question, a question 
couched in the terms and breathing the spirit 
of American business efficiency. 

Important as this question is, it is far trans- 
cended int importance by these questions: What 
results, other than culture, efficiency and good 
citizenship, as these are currently conceived, 
must this country seek from her public schools? 
And what beside money, beside the things and 
services that money can buy, must this country 
invest in public education? 

Sir Auckland Geddes maintains that the end 
of education is “to turn out minds that see facts 
in a certain color.” What is the color of our 
public education? 

We have never seriously faced this question of 
the color of our education—so much more fun- 
damentally important than the facts of educa- 
tion with which we are chiefly engrossed. We 
do, indeed, give some consideration to the 
various pigments that we think should be intro- 
duced, the color that is the resultant of all 
pigments; what is it? Is it patriotism? Is it 
honesty and sincerity? Is it truthfulness? ls 
it goodness? Is it courage? Is it cheerful- 
ness? Is it generosity? Is it humility? Is it 
sympathy? Is it love of humanity? Is it love 
of justice? Is it regard for law and order? Is 
it sense of duty and obligation? Is it service? 
Is it character? Is it thirst for knowledge? 
Is it regard for accuracy? Is it appreciation of 
the beautiful—in art, literature, music, nature? 

It contains traces, indeed, of all these pig- 
ments, some quite marked, others so faint as to 
be hardly discernible by the naked eye. But 
the color itself,—the deep, all-absorbing, over- 
whelming color of our public education, is in- 
dividual success through individual effort,—the 
desire, the determination for individual achieve- 
ment; and this desire, this determination, is 
overwhelmingly, almost universally, focused 
upon ideals of material achievement, of material 
prosperity. 

Our schools are not to be criticised for this 


color of the education that they give; this color 
has been inevitable. Our schools but represent, 
and prepare their pupils to realize, the dominant 
interests and purposes of our people. These 
interests and purposes were expressed by Emer- 
son, over three-quarters of a century ago, in 
language that needs but slight if any modifica- 
tion today, when he said: “In America out of 
doors all seems a market”; the lecture platform, 
the pulpit, legislative halls, the public press, 
“recommend conventional virtues, whatever 
will earn and preserve property; always the 
capitalist; the college, the church, the hospital, 
the theatre, the hotel, the road, the ship, of the 
capitalist,—whatever goes to secure, adorn, en- 
large these, is good; what jeopardizes any of 
these is damnable.” 

Our public schools are popular institutions, in 
every sense of the term; they are the creation of 
the people; they are supported by the people; 
they are made to serve the interests and de- 
mands of the people. 

These interests and demands are fundamen- 
taliy, overwhelmingly—may we not say in- 
creasingly ?—demands of business, of material 
prosperity. 

There is not one of the important develop- 
ments which make up the educational progress 
of the last quarter-century that does not rep- 
resent a business demand, that does not main- 
tain itself and justify itself chiefly in terms of 
its contribution to material prosperity. 

When the business man is asked to make his 
criticism of the public schools constructive, to 
specify in positive terms the improvements that 
he would have made, what does he reply? 
Teach pupils to spell; to write a legible hand; 
to compose a business letter; to perform funda- 
mental operations in arithmetic quickly, con- 
fidently and accurately; to be prompt; to carry 
out instructions; to be loyal to the interests of 
their employer—ali excellent business assets 
that contribute directly to material prosperity. 

It is far from my intention to criticise the 
business demands on our schools. With the 
life of our people what it is, with our dominant 
interests, our aspirations and ideals what they 
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are, these demands on our public schools are in- 
evitable, just as inevitable as the color of the 
education for which these demands furnish the 
pigment. 

My purpose in holding up before us the fun- 
damental, overwhelming color of our education, 
and in directing attention to the equally funda- 
mental and overwhelming public interests and 
demands that supply the pigments of this color, 
is that we may face such profound questions as 
these. 

Is this overwhelming color of individual, ma- 
terial success, a satisfactory color? Is it a safe 
coior in which to prepare our youth to see the 
facts of life? What is to be the end of the 
domination of these. material interests, these 
aspirations and ideals, that perpetuate and 
strengthen themselves through the color that 
they impose on all our public education? Pushed 


‘to the limit, do these guarantee the perpetuity 


and advancement of civilization? 

The life of our people on this continent began 
with the stern struggle to wrest from nature 
the bare necessities of living; and this was but 
a renewal in America of a struggle as old as 
the human race. 

Until very recent times the struggle in this 
country was almost purely individualistic; 
every man for himself. America; the land of 
individual opportunity. The raw materials of 
nature were at hand for the use of everybody; 
the degree of prosperity that any man might 
achieve was limited, but limited only by the 
man’s own efforts. There was little room for 
dispute or uncertainty concerning the owner- 
ship or enjoyment of the proceeds of individual 
exertions. 

But these primitive conditions of individual 
success are largely and increasingly of the 
past.- Nature’s raw materials lie freely at the 
hands of few today; isolated, individual labors, 
where possible, accomplish little. Co-operation 
is today indispensable; the extent of harmoni- 
ous co-operation is already the measure of 
achievement; its importance is bound to in- 
crease rapidly. 

For the first time in recorded human history 
we have in America the unique spectacle of an 
immense, populous nation in which there is an 
abundance of all the elements required to pro- 
vide not merely the necessities of life, but com- 
forts and even luxuries in generous measure. 
The raw materials are at hand in almost limit- 
less variety and abundance; human intelligence, 
expressed in scientific discoveries, inventions, 
effective organization and administrative con- 
trol, and especially in the Iron Man of rapidly 
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growing efficiency,—such intelligence is also at 
hand in increasing abundance. The effective 
application of this intelligence to raw materials, 
in ways that are already mastered, insures a 
product abundant for the needs and comfort of 
everyone. And as: we are convincingly told, 
we are now but just beginning to glimpse the 
practical possibilities of developments of ma- 
terial prosperity that in a few years may su- 
pass that of the present as much as the present 
surpasses the primitive prosperity of three cen- 
turies ago. 

What is the fitting color in which to see and 
to deal with these stupendously promising, these 
awe-inspiring, these terrifying facts? The 
color of individual success through individual 
effort has demonstrated its fitness as the color 
in which to see and to deal successfully with 
the raw materials of nature under primitive 
conditions. But as the all dominant color in 
which to see and to deal with human facts, is it 
not already beginning to reveal its limitations, 
its unfitness? May it not be that this color is 
largely responsible for the human frictions and 
collisions in which centre our gravest concerns 
today? Does this color not facilitate, lead 
naturally and almost inevitably to the exploita- 
tion, in the interests of individual success, of 
human facts in place of material facts? 

Not a few competent observers and thinkers, 
whose judgments rightly command respect, see 
grave danger of the self-destruction of present 
civilization through war. May not the color 
in whick men see and deal with the facts of 
peace be the source of equally grave danger for 
civilization? Where, indeed, but in the color 
in which nations see facts, do wars originate? 

The color in which our public education pre- 
pares our children and youth to see and deal 
with facts, is surely a matter of supreme con- 
cern, both domestic and international. 

This country, through its leaders, through its 
statesmen,—its statesmen in industry and com- 
merce, as well as in government,—must take 
public education seriously, to a degree never yet 
approached. Our statesmen must regard, and 
teach our whole people to regard public educa- 
tion, the color of public education, as of funda- 
mental and transcendent concern to the im- 
mediate problems of government, of commerce 
and of industry. They must even give our basal 
problems of public education precedence over 
probiems of government, commerce and indus- 
try; because the solution that we make of our 
basal educational problems goes so far to de- 
termine the form that all these other problems 
shall take a few years hence. 


WHAT MATTERS IT? 
What matters it to all the happy dead 
If praise be sung, if burning tears be shed? 
They are as far from us as yonder star, 


Even more far. 


But oh, in life we need so much, so much, 
The kindly word, the helping glance and touch, 
So give it now, nor coldly wait instead 


Till I am dead! 


—Susan De Lancey. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS AT.N. E. A. 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public 


331 High Spots from Journal readers have 
thus far been printed in this department. Are 
you interested in the high school high spots 
which it has seemed advisable to exhibit on 
posters at the N. E. A.? After reading them 
please have in mind that this kind of helpful 
evidence of forward steps will be welcomed 
from your school for the permanent school 
high spot exhibit at the offices of the Institute 
for Public Service. lf you come to New York 
next summer bring some high spots and plan to 
take several home with you. 

332. Professional ethics for teachers—for- 
mulated by the Michigan State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Rhode Island State Department of Pub- 
lic Schools (“Principles of Ethics and Comity”) 
and Cleveland. 

333. Correspondence courses, University 
of North Carolina; the Detroit plan for training 
teachers in service where 2,500 high and ele- 
mentary teachers went to school last winter 
and 1,200 in the summer; School Men’s Week 
in Connnecticut at Yale University; a summer 
school in Green Bay, Wis., where instead of 
having teachers go away the school board 
brought distinguished trainers to the teachers; 
and service bulletins by the University of Iowa. 

334. Junior Chambers of Commerce in Oak- 
land, Cal., high schools. 

335. Forty facts about vocations which 
young people ought to learn, i. e. blind alley job 
or not; overcrowded or not; sitting, standing or 
moving about; previous training desired or not; 
morally deteriorating or not; whether all be- 
ginners have opportunity or not,—Oakland, 
Cal. 

336. Fathers’ Association, Frankfort High 
School, Philadelphia, has had as many as 1,400 
fathers at one meeting; also Father and Son 
Week of Detroit and Dad Night and Mothers’ 
Night in Savanna, IIl.; School and Home Maga- 
zine issued by the parents and teachers of the 
Ethical Culture School, 33 Central Park West, 
New York City; an invitation in Moraine Park 
School, Dayton, O., to parents to have at least 
one conference with the school over each 
child. 

337. Practical Civics in New York high 
schools where 200 teachers are being led to 
teach “service civics”: Appreciation of civic 
duty; rescues from buildings a la firemen; use 
of the fire alarm box and voting machine; clear- 
ing up littered vacant lots, etc., Dr. F. A. Rex- 
ford, 500 Park avenue, supervisor. 

338. Scientific location of high schools via 
beautifully colored, clear charts and diagrams 
showing radiuses for proposed junior high 
schools and senior high schools in Cleveland 
Heights, O. 

339. A central school museum from which 
exhibits are sent around to different schools 
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Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.) 


and to which high school pupils and normal 
school students as well as elementary classes 
come for demonstrations. 

340. Fire prevention manuals with illustra- 
tions for the schools of Rhode Island and Ore- 
gon. 

341. Effective “selling” of vocational educa- 
tion for the industries in Buffalo’s Technical 
High School, i. e. photographs and clear type. 

342. Newspaper publicity for schools of 
many cities, like the School Post of Cincinnati, 
whose slogan is “What’s What and Why in the 
Schools,” Canton, O., Daily News, Birmingham, 
Ala., News, and sample daily school pages of 
the New York Globe and New York Mail. 

343. High school journalism, including 
magazines and newspapers issued by high 
school students, oftentimes for credit in their 
English work. 

344. One New England town newspaper, 
Litchfield, Conn., Enquirer, over one-third of 
whose space in a recent issue was given to edu- 
cation! 

345. “Say It with Graphs”—several posters 
showing how school problems are being dealt 
with, comparisons of one year with another, 
etc, 

346. School high spot summaries for visitors, 
—“What to see, When and Where” issued by 
the Reading, Pa., board of education and fea- 
tures of the Evansville, Ind., system prepared 
by teachers for a recent state convention. 

347. “A Word to High School Principals” 
and “Working Your Way through College”—two 
bulletins by Washington and Lee University. 

348. “The Weekly Original” of the Marietta, 
O., High School, which contained these two 
jokes along with the reference in last week’s 
journal: MisseHorn—“Clayton, I am tempted to 
give you a zero for inattention.” Clayton— 
“Yield not to temptation.” Soph.—‘“T 
hardly know what to do with my week end.” 
Senior—“I would suggest that you put a hat on 
it.” 

349. Social, utilitarian and auxiliary projects 
in Windsor (Conn.) High School,—standard 
motion picture machine, victrola for dancing 
and music appreciation, hot lunches, school 
forum, wireless club, school magazine, school 
paper, orchestra and teachers’ social club. 

350. Public library co-operation, with courses 
of study in the use of library books, New York 
City, Newark and Cleveland, including “Why 
Libraries in High School” by John Cotton Dana, 
Newark Public Library, N. J. 

351. Suggestions and programs for commun- 
ity meetings in country high schools—Preble 
County, Ohio and La Salle-Peru Township, IIL. 

352. Traveling and stationary school museum 
for school use by classes and teachers, Cleve- 
land, O,, with telling photos. 
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353. “The Perfect 16”—a paper from Sanford, 
Fla., by Pattye Lyles, a senior high school girl, 
who earned a mark of 100 on the recent second 
current events test by the Review of Reviews. 
The mark of 100 was given by her teacher, the 
only one of 20,000. Upon review there are one 
or two discrepancies which a critical marker 
might note, like characterizing Volstead merely 
as a prohibitionist, but this answer showed that 
she probably had in mind the right fact about 
him. Even a critic must credit her with at 
least 96 per cent. 

354. Teacher recruiting “salesmanship” like 
student-made calendar blotters at Keene State 
Normal, Keene, N. H., and “good time bulletins” 
at North Arizona Normal, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

355. Correct posture posters, Michigan, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey state depart- 
ments, which are often quite as necessary in 
high schools as elementary schools. 

356. Teacher rating plans, many cities, and 
comments upon the working out of these plans 
in several annual reports. 

357. “Seif-Supporting Students”—a report on 
New York high schools issued by the School of 
Social Work, 125 East 2nd street. 

358. Lists of lantern slides and of prepared 
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illustrated lectures, issued by the American 
Museum of National History, New York City, 
for schools. 

359. Co-operative industrial high school and 
part-time trade extension in Dayton, O., with 
photographs. 

360. Numerous annual reports, starred and 
underlined with clips at pages which give help- 
fui suggestions for high school managers and 
teachers. 

361. Student self-government and_ student 
activities, like public speaking, in Evansville, 
Ind., high school. 

362. True Americanism outlined for entire 
school equally important for high school. “The 
True American” is given forty attributes with 
four lessons in citizenship under each. A true 
American will, for example, be glad to serve; 
form good habits; be reliable; appear well; con- 
fess a fault; have high ideals; be temperate; be 
respectful; take correction bravely; not quit 
when he fails; obey law; be an optimist. “Moods 
are contagious, make sure that only joy is 
caught from you.”—Middletown, Conn. 

Note—Ask your superintendent or principal 
to tell you about these high spots and ways in 
which you can use them and others at home. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


BY AUGUSTUS 0, THOMAS 


Superintendent of Maine 


Within the memory of most of us the chief 
educational officer of the state was a certificat- 
ing agent and a statistical clerk. Today he is 
a promoter of a great enterprise. 

Education has pushed rapidly ahead in recent 
years and the state administration has been a 
leader in the movement. We have developed a 
new science known as educational engineering. 
There is as much science in conducting a state 
school system as there is in building railways, 
tunneling mountains, constructing vessels or in 
laying out great industrial enterprises. There 
is no higher skilled profession. Neither law nor 
medicine requires a higher type of specializa- 
tion, greater study and research or more exact 
analysis. 

Most of the states have developed the institu- 
tional plan of arranging the activities of the 
department into clearly defined divisions with 
an adequate corps of assistants and placing in 
charge of the division a specialist in the par- 
ticular field. 

In this new and rapidly developing institution 
the chief officer must distribute activity and 
responsiblity among these divisions in such a 
manner that it will develop initiative and self- 
reliance among his assistants so that they will 
not become mere rubber stamps. There is 
plenty of honor in such an institution for all 
and the best way to develop a strong depart- 
ment is to arrange the responsibility with a 


direct view of giving to each assistant the 
credit his faithfulness and ability deserve. The 
life and success of the department will depend 
largely upon a close co-operative comradeship. 

In order to bring about a unity of effort and 
to give the chief officer a chance to intelligently 
direct the policy of the department there must 
be arranged both individual and group confer- 
ences and a system of reports not too carefully 
tied up in red tape. 

It is the duty of the department of education 
to develop an efficient system of school finance 
and to distribute the burden as justly as possible 
over the entire state, to check the waste and 
to secure as nearly as possible one hundred cents 
worth of material and instruction out of each 
dollar spent for schools; to equalize the educa- 
tional opportunity for all the children of all the 
people; to develop an adequate system of 
teacher preparation and teacher welfare; to 
bring the physical system to the most satisfac- 
tory standards; to keep the people well informed 
of the conditions and progress of the schools; to 
advise with school authorities and to offer pro- 
fessional encouragement to teachers: to stimu- 
late school attendance and a spirit of progress; 
to co-operate with legislatures in making the 
laws simple and effective; the department 
should establish standards of efficiency and 
methods of rating the movements of the state 
system; should assist in local surveys and 
ratings; should study educational methods, 
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movements, standards, attitudes and procedure, 
and keep his state fully abreast of the time. 

The vested authority of the chief educational 
officers varies greatly in the several states. This 
variation comes about from the conditions sur- 
rounding the schools in their development, 
largely local differences which cannot and pos- 
sibly should not be uniform. In those states 
which have developed extensive state school 
funds and have provided specific standards gov- 
erning distribution, the state officer has greater 
power and can bring to pass improvement much 
more rapidly. However, an army cannot get 
too far ahead of the commissary. The people 
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must be sympathetic in order to make solidarity 
in the system. 

There are certain definite powers which 
should be vested in the commissioner. There 
should be little controversy over the following > 
to interpret the laws; to arbitrate differences ; 
to judge standards in distributing state stipend; 
to arrange or approve courses of study; to 
classify secondary schools; to certify teachers; 
to have voice in the training of teachers; to con- 
duct schools and conferences for school officers; 
to promote institutes for teachers-and admin- 
istrative officers. Additional powers would 
classify under these. 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


“Education is the most profitable investment 
a state can make,” is the keynote of the survey 
of the public schools of North Carolina, made by 
a commission appointed by the governor, and 
of which Robert H. Wright is chairman. In 
the early days New England led in education; 
recently the star of knowledge has moved 
westward; but if some of the southern states 
continue to develop their educational possibili- 
ties as North Carolina and some others are 


already doing, both East and West will find 
themselves overtaken. 


This survey considers “The Schools as They 


Are,” “Hindrances to Development” and “The 
Way Out.” 

Much has been accomplished, but the state 
still possesses the outline or skeleton of a school 
system rather than a fully developed one. 
Buiidings are still mainly poor, teachers un- 
trained, financial support is still inadequate, 
supervision is still ineffective. The reason for 
these hindrances to progress lies chiefly in the 
laws of the state, which handicap the adminis- 
trative functions of the school system. 

The three ways in which the school system 
can be improved’ are better administration, bet- 


ter trained teachers and better financial sup- 
port. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN PART-TIME 
SCHOOLS (University of California) 


This suggested course for training in citizen- 
ship in part-time schools was worked out by 
W. W. Patty, director of the Part-time School 
in Berkeley, after a year of experience in deal- 
ing with the problems of the part-time school. 
It was written for use in the Berkeley schools, 
but the interest in courses in citizenship is so 
general that he has allowed the Research Centre 
of the division of vocational education of the 
University of California to publish it. It is 
hoped that others who have worked out courses 
to aid in building up good citizenship among 
part-time youths will send their outlines to 


this centre to be used in compiling the best 
ideas on the subject. It is also hoped that as 
this outline is used suggestions for expanding 
it or for omitting parts of the outline may be 
sent to this centre. 

The primary object of the course is to arouse 
in the youth a desire to do team work for the 
common good, to play the game fairly in work, 
or play and to be more tolerant of the ideas 
and actions of people who may have standards: 
other than his own. 

The course was compiled under the direction 
of Emily. G. Palmer, special agent for training 
part-time teachers in the University. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN MINNESOTA. 
SCHOOLS (Moorhead State Teachers College) 


These Army Intelligence tests were given im 
149 high schools of Minnesota under the direc- 
tion of Director Ward G. Reeder of the depart- 
ment of education of Moorhead Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. Reeder says rightly that there is no 
“best” test, but that there are certain well- 
known characteristics which should mark 
every satisfactory test. Especially should it 
be capable of rapid scoring. We suspect that 
the objection of many teachers to tests is the 
fact that they take too much time to score. 
Median tabies showing the results are givem 
for comparison. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL IN DETROIT 


This is the December Bulletin of the Board’ 
of Education of Detroit, published at the re- 
quest of Superintendent Frank Cody. It gives. 
in detail the educational policy, the building 
program, the courses of study, the plan for a 
typical Intermediate School building, the or- 
ganization of the Intermediate School, and the 
qualifications and salaries of the teachers. 

The program which Detroit has laid out for 
the reorganization of its school system is ex- 
pected to take ten years for fulfilment, but mucl» 
has already been done. “What is well begun is 
half done.” The plan includes 123 K-1-6 
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-sporadic character, the fact 


schools, 22 intermediate schools (7, 8, 9,) and 
14 cosmopolitan high schools. There are 
already in operation four intermediate schools. 
The report stresses the importance of special 
training for the adolescent child. The average 
pupil masters the tools of education in the first 
Six grades, and enters a critical period, during 
which the influence of the school may “make” 
or “break” his whole life. A varied program, 
freedom to select different types of work, and 
an opportunity to develop vocational interests 
are characteristics of the intermediate curricu- 
lum. It will be interesting to watch the work- 
ing out of the Detroit plan. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


The weak spot in our public school education 
is the fact that a very small proportion of the 
population receives regular instruction above 
the mere rudiments of education. The literacy 
figures obtained by the census are very crude, 
but the numbers probably are much greater 
than the statistics would indicate. 

To remedy these conditions there are two 
‘public agencies of adult education, the continu- 
ation school and university extension. The 
great problems of further education are its 
that the whole 
thing has been on the basis of entertainment 
rather than education; the carrying over of full 
time college programs into adult education; and 
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the two possible misunderstandings that a 
grown person can achieve results that ought to 
have been secured by earlier attendance at 
school, and that adult education is merely a 
make-shift for a few years after a man enters 
industry. It must be regarded as a permanent 
national necessity and should be universal and, 
life long. 
—o-—— 
A “LIVE” SPELLING BULLETIN (Stamford, Conn.) 


Stamford is one of those progressive towns 
that does not send out cut and dried courses of 
study to its teachers once in two or three years. 
On the contrary, it prints frequent bulletins giy- 
ing the very latest word on matter and method 
for the guidance of its teaching staff. The 
spelling bulletin recently issued gives the very 
latest suggestions on this important subject. 
It quotes Tidyman’s “Teaching of Spelling” and 
Thorndyke’s “Ihe Teachers’ Word Book,” and 
gives the pointed hint that “Ayres” should be 
used for testing and not for teaching. It gives 
in full the general principles laid down in the 
18th Year Book, Part II, 1919, which should be 
memorized by every teacher of spelling. It 
quotes fully from the Spelling Note Book of its 
neighbor, Superintendent Gibbs of Meriden, 
and gives a suggested plan for pupils’ study 
from the elementary school of the University of 
Iowa. Superintendent F. S. Camp is to be con- 
gratulated on his up-to-date bulletin. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DR. ANDREW W. EDSON. 


The retirement of Dr. Andrew W. Edson under the 
operation of the pension system from active service 
in the New York City schools terminates a career as 
an educator of national reputation. 

Mr, Edson was invited to join the first Board of Su- 
perintendents in the Old City of New York before 
consolidation in 1897, when the Board of Education 
of twenty-one members was controlled by such men 
as Henry W. Taft, Charles B. Hubbell, Messrs. Pren- 
tice, Greenough, Huribrett, Holt, Benville, McClay 
and others. The first high schools in the City of New 
York were being established. He contributed to the 
working out of courses of study for the three high 
schools. The elementary schools then on a seven 
year course were placed on a program covering eight 
years and the course of study enlarged accordingly. 
Mr. Edson devoted much time with his ripe experi- 
ence to the development of that course and to the 
modifications that have since been made. The prepar- 
ation of textbook lists engaged his earnest attention 
year by year. 

For several years Mr. Edson was chairman of the 
committee on Training Schools of the Board of Su- 
perintendents. There are three such schools, one 
each in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens. The 
nominations of teachers for the theory and model de- 
partments are made by the Board of Superintendents 
not from eligible lists, but by selection from among 
the most successful and best equipped teachers in the 
«ity and elsewhere. When selected they are required 
to pass examinations by the Board of Examiners be- 
fore obtaining a license and confirmation by the 


Board of Education. Mr. Edson was especially well 
equipped to select teachers for these schools and to 
advise and to supervise the methods of teaching and 
management. 

For several years Mr. Edsom held the responsible 
position as committee to nominate, promote, and 
transfer principals and teachers in elementary schools 
throughout the city. In the performance of this duty 
he was impartial, just, and firm. No position in the 
board is more subject to solicitation and pressure by 
candidates by principals seeking strong teachers, by 
members of the Board of Education, and by influences 
outside the professional field, in, behalf of friends 
seeking special favors. Mr. Edson maintained a policy 
and established a procedure that was based upon 
mefit and fairness to all and could not be severed 
from established rules. 

During the last few years Mr. Edson was assigned 
to the supervision and direction of all special schools 
and classes including the classes for mentally defec- 
tive and physically handicapped children, tuberculous, 
cardiac, blind, deaf, crippled and the truant and dis- 
ciplinary schools. The department of attendance 
and census was also under his direction. 

Mr. Edson’s time and energies were not confined to 
the weeks of the school year. As a teacher of 
teachers he spent many summers lecturing to large 
classes of superintendents, principals, and teachers in 
the summer sessions of Columbia, New York Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth, and Yale. In this field of education 
he was enabled to mect and to influence teachers 
from all sections of the country. 

During all the quarter of a century of Mr. Edson’s 
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connection with the New York schools he kept in 
close touch with the district superintendents and the 
schools of his geographic division, which usually - in- 
cluded six school districts. He visited the classrooms, 
conferred with principals, attended conferences, of- 
fered suggestions, advised methods, talked to chil- 
dren and inspired effort and awakened enthusiasm. A 
recognized authority on methods of teaching and 
class management and supervision, he was a correct 
iudge of good teachers and good teaching. He dia 
not hesitate to give his opinion whether he approved 
or disapproved. He felt it his duty to point out poor 
work when he found it and to tell a principal what he 
thought of the management of a school or his super- 
vision of teachers. He was critical in a sympathetic 
and constructive way. His frankness was understood 
and appreciated. His visits to his schools were so 
frequent that he was recognized as the superintendent 
and not gazed at as a visitor. His greatest work was 
his influence upon the instruction and the stimulation 
to the attainment of high standards of efficiency of 
the teachers. 

Dr. Edson has stood firmly for the independence of 
the teachers, for initiative and progress, for the free- 
dom of principals in. development of problems of 
school administration. He has contended earnestly 
for the integrity of the Board of Superintendents and 
for its freedom and unrestraint in the performance 
of the duties and responsibilities conferred or imposed 
by the Education Law. He has opposed all attempts 
to curtail its powers, legitimately exercised, to usurp 
its functions, or to influence its action contrary to 
professional aims or policy. He was unwilling to 
submit to improper pressure from powers outside of 
the department where used for ulterior motives. He 
‘was loyal to his superiors and expected loyalty to the 
schooi system by all under authority. 

My acquaintance with Mr.- Edson began when he 
went to Jersey City as superintendent while I was 
superintendent in Paterson. We went back to Mas- 
sachusetts about the same time, he as agent of the 
State Board of Education and I as superintendent of 
schools in Somerville. We worked together in many 
educational lines almost continually and for over ten 
years in the management of the Martha's Vineyard 
summer institute, then. the only place where teachers 
could obtain courses in education during the summer 
vacation. After I became a member of the Board 
of Superintendents in New York I was able to advise 
the Board of Education to secure the services of Mr. 
Edson and we have worked intimately together ever 
since. By mutual educational and social relations, 
and by temperament we have formed a_ lasting 
friendship. His frankness, unselfishness, and genial 
companionship have endeared him to all who have 
been associated with him, and his influence upon the 
New York City school system and upon the teaching 
and supervising force will be enduring and beneficial. 

Clarence E, Meleney, 
Associate Superintendent, New York City. 
February 15, 1922. 
—o—— 
MAKING WORDS. 

The New York Herald is interesting its readers by 
reporting the number of words possible from words 
of five letters. 

I can make thirty-three words with the word heart. 
—M. Q. F., West Hartford, Conn. 

I can form twenty-eight words from which—W. D. R., 
Somerville, N. J. 

My list contains forty-eight words from times, none 
of them proper nouns, plurals or apostrophied words. 


They are all in the dictionary as words —A.A.A., New 
York. 

From the word plate I make twenty-eight words, 
excluding the word itself and using plurals—C. H. S., 
Schenectady. 


I find in cream twenty-six words—W. D. L. R. New 
York. 

The word paste produces twenty-eight words and 
twenty-seven words from stare—F. A, P., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

From steal I get twenty-eight words.—William Taylor, 
New York. 

My word is anger, from which I make twenty-six 
words.—James Pillon, Cold Spring on Hudson. 

ALTOGETHER NEW. 
[New York Times.] 


Instructors in any of the state normal colleges of 
Nebraska will be refused leaves of absence to study 
or attend the Universities of Columbia, Chicago and 
Northwestern hereafter, “because the testimony of 
those who have been students and the news iteths in 
the daily press show that cigarette smoking is com- 
mon among women in these institutions,” under a 
resolution adopted by the Board of Education of the state 
normal schools. 

Any other educational institution that permits such 
practice is barred to teachers in Nebraska normal col- 
leges, the resolution states. It does not, however, 
prohibit the employment in the normal schools of 
graduates from these colleges or specify that the 
teachers shall not use tobacco. 

“We want to discourage the tobacco habit, as it is 
so great an evil that it should be utterly discounten- 
anced by every institution that trains teachers,” de- 
clared Mr. Reische, author of the resolution. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S ATHLETICS. 
[New York Times.] 

The way to peace in college athletics would be 
opened ij Harvard, or Yale, or Princeton, or all three 
would call a conference at which they could agree to 
scrap their boards of control and especially their 
“armies of coaches,” says President Alexander Meikle- 
john of Amherst. 

“An intercollegiate game is, or ought to be, a con- 
test between the undergraduates of two competing 
colleges,” said President Meiklejohn. “It should be 
managed by undergraduates, coached by undergradu- 
ates and played by undergraduates. Our national vice 
of overadministration has in all these respects robbed 
the games of proper character.” 

President Meiklejohn said there was too much com- 
petition in the matter of selecting coaches, and added 
that in some places “these outsiders, demanding for 
ten weeks’ work salaries twice those paid to our best pro- 
tessors for a year,” formulated the rules for the games, 
“dominate the plays and substitute for our games 
annual contests between themselves.” 


The estimated population of the world in 1921 is 


Thus :— 

Europe 500,000,000 
AGM .. 900,000,000 
220,000,000 
Australia, etc. ..... 7,000,000 
Total... 1,777,000,000 
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BOOK TABLE 


SILENT AND ORAL READING. A Practical Hand- 
book of Methods Based on the Most Recent Scientific 
Investigations. By Clarence R. Stone, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 

Mr. Stone has given the most elaborate study of both 
the science and art of Silent vs. Oral Reading. It is 
worse than useless to try to give any adequate suggestion 
as to aim or achievement of a book of 130,000 words, every 
paragraph of which is pedagogically new. Fortunately the 
thought is so appealing and the style so refreshing that 
one is morally sure to be interested and benefited. The 
purpose is s@ clear and the demonstration so complete that 
Mr. Stone has really made a notable contribution where 
such a service was greatly needed. 

Reading in school above the third grade has been the least 
satisfactory of the elementary school subjects and, strange 
to say, the lack of results and waste of effort have not 
been appreciated until recently. Mr. Stone has done more 
than anyone else to classify the whole subject by revealing 
the cause of the weaknesses and showing specifically how 
they may be remedied. 

It is inexcusable for any school to continue to waste 
children’s time in faulty methods now that Mr. Stone has 
made it entirely clear that there is no need of wasting 
any time of any child. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SEN- 
TORS. As Revealed by a State-Wide Mental Survey 
of Indiana High Schools. By William F. Book, Indiana 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 371 pp. 

The first attempt at a careful survey of the intelligence 
of the high school seniors of an entire state is here re- 
ported upon. The fact that it is the first adequate study 
of the kind makes it impossible to make a comparative 
review of the book, so that we must emphasize the fact 
that the book must be carefully studied by any one who 
is interested in the results of such a study, and every high 
school teacher should be interested in such a study. 

There were 320 commissioned high schools in Indiana 
which gave the examination tothe senior classes, which 
varied from 2 to 276 students. A total of 6,188 senior stu- 
dents took the examination. Of these 2,477 were boys and 
3,711 girls. In 98 per cent. of the schools 100 per cent. of 
the senior classes were there. The median score was 137 
points out of a possible score of 190. The boys’ median 
score was 138.9 and the girls’ 135.8. The total range was 
from 40 points to 187. 

The chief purpose of the study was to locate the ablest 
students graduating from the high schools of the state 
during the year, and to suggest means whereby they might 
be definitely encouraged to attend college and, if need be, 
aided financially so that they might continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TAME COYOTE. By 
Madge Morris Wagner. San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

It is impossible to help this story by saying more than 
that it impersonates a coyote taken from the wilds, tamed 
in the city, giving his impressions of life in the wild and 
in captivity after he has satisfied his keeper that he is 
tame. 


SPENDING THE FAMILY INCOME. By S. Agnes 
Donham. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. 
Miss Donham is almost peerless as a lecturer on house- 

hold economics, chiefly because of her skill as a teacher 


of economics, and more. especially from her experience as 
educational director of the Association for the Promotion 
and Protection of Savings, Boston. 

Her book, “Spending the Family Income,” presents all 
phases of the subject so clearly that no one can miss any 
element in her plan. 

She shows how the incorne can be divided to cover the 
six principal items into which the household expenses 
naturally fall,—savings, food, shelter, clothing, operating 
and development. 

She explains the standards for these essentials as deter- 
mined by the income, and shows whether the reader is try- 
ing to apply a “luxury” standard to a “comfort” income, 
or a “comfort” standard to a mere “living” income, or 
whether he is spending for one essential at the expense of 
another. The book discusses the making of budgets for 
the household, for the individual outside of the home, 
for the child, and for the student. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES OF VISITS. Com- 
piled by Charles A, Wagner, Ph. D. 
SUPERVISOR’S NOTES OF CLASSROOM VISITS. 
By Charles A. Wagner, Ph. D. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
Two practical books prepared by an expert in the di- 
rection of the details of Administration. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Home Economics.” Course of Study Monographs— 
Elementary, Intermediate and High Schools, No. 2. Pub- 
lic Schools, Berkeley. California. 

“Community English. ” By Mildred Buchanan Flagg. 

—"The Crisis.” By Winston Churchill. Edited by 
Walter Barnes. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“A Course in Mechanical Drawing.’ By Louis Rouil- 
lon. New York: Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
any 
“Tn Nature’s Temple Shrines.” By James L. Hughes. 
Toronto, Can.: Thomas Allen. 

“Calculus and Graphs.” By L. M. Passano.—‘“Induc- 


tive French Grammar.” By William W.. Lamb. 
—‘“Strasburger’s Textbook of Botany.” Rewritten by 
Dr. Hans Fitting; Dr. Ludwig Jost; Dr. Heinrich 


Schenck; Dr. George Karsten. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 

“Wawona.” An Indian Story of the Northwest. By 
Ella Sterling Mighels.—“Autobiography of a Tame 
Coyote.” By Madge Morris Wagner. San Francisco, 
California: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Vie et Oeuvrede J. J. Rousseau.” By Albert Schinz. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“The Technique of Teaching.” By Sheldon Emmor 
Davis, Ph. D—‘“How to Measure in Education.” By 
William A, McCall, Ph. D.—“The Intelligence of High 
School Seniors.” By William F. Book.—‘Practical Busi- 
ness Arithmetic.” By Helen J. Kiggen.—‘Teaching to 
Think.” By Julius Boraas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Elements of Political Science.” .By Stephen Leacock. 
Price, $2.25.—“The Puritan Twins.” By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Price, 88 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Chants de France.” By Jameson and Heacox. Price, 
$1.40.—“‘English Study and English Writing.’ By Henry 
Adelbert White. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“American Democracy.” By Bridget T. Hayes.—‘Mod- 
ern Verse, British and American.” By Anita P. Forbes, 
M. A. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“A History of Architecture.” By A. D. F. Hamlin 
Price, $2.50. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Some French Contemporary Opinion of the Russian 
Revbdlution of 1905.” By Encarnacion Alzona, Ph. D. 
New York: Columbia University. 

“My Life in Paris Fifty Years Ago.” By <A. Ellen 
Stanton. Price, $4.00. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Veils of Samite.” By J. Corson Miller. Boston: 
Smell, Maynard and Company. 

“Elementary Electric Wiring.” By Beverlv B. Burl- 
ing and Arthur M. Karweik. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 

“Differential and Integra] Calculus.” By William S&S. 
Hall, E. M., Cc. E., M. S. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 

“A Dictionary of Classified Quotations.” By W. Gur- 
nev Benham. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“The Evolution of Civilization.” By Joseph McCabe. 
Price, $1.50. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Iturralde Method.” By Maximo Iturralde, B. S. 
New York: The Iturralde Language Method Company. 

“Preparing for the World,s Work.’ By Isaac Dough- 
ton. Price. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Where Man is King.” By _ Belle Hagen Winslow. 
Price, $1.50. Augsburg Publishing, Minneapolis. 
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TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 


Your own personality—what is it like? 

“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy- 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 

Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 

' stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 


Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Send 


copies Personalityculture by College 
Faculties—$1.50. 


eetekbes copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 
College, 25c. 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 


in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Tomorrow’s Typewriter Ts Here! 
It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
surpassing all the professionals. A commercial educator of national prom- 
inence Calls it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 


This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “‘natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
until you try the machine. It is a revelation 
to every typist. 


Remington Typewriter Co 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


is department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
l interest relating to any phase 
echool work or school adminis- 
tion are acceptable as news. Con- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 
ertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


1: Southern Division, 
Illino State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carbondale. 


APRIL. 


6-7-8: Southwestern Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
East St. Louis. 

21: Lake Shore Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Oak 
_Park. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


ville. 
JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


ARIZONA, 


MIAMI. This town of about 7,000 
population has recently installed a re- 
search department in its high school. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. Students may enter 
the University of California from 
high school with music as a major 
subject according to arrangements 
that have been made _ between the 
State Board of Education and the 
university. 


DELAWARE. 


DOVER. H. E. Stahl, state direc- 
tor for the National Education Asse 
ciation in Delaware, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Seaford, Dela- 
ware, began work as director of re- 
search in Education in the office of 
the -State Board of Education here, 
on January 3, 1922. ‘ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, There are now 
thirty-three cities with. schools or- 
ganized on the “work-study-play” or 
platoon plan, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. Only one of them calls 
it the “Gary” plan, and that’s the 
original one in Indiana. 

Akron, O.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cuyahoga Falls, O.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Dayton, O.; Denver, Col.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Durham, N. 
C.; Elizabeth, N. J.; East Orange, 
Ind.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Gary, Ind.; 
Greenfield, O.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Monessen, Pa.; 
New Castle. Pa.; Newark, N. J.; 
Oakmont, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Passaic, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rockford, Ill.; Sacramento, Cal.; St. 
Paul, Minn.: Seattle, Wash.; Toledo, 
O.; Troy, N. Y.; Warren, O.: Wil- 
mington, Del.; Winnetka, Illinois; 
Youngstowr, O. 

Acricultural Education is the. title 
of United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin. 1921, No. 40, prepared by C. 
D. Jarvis, specialist in agricultural 
education. It may be had on applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for five 


cents. It includes agricultural edu- 
cation in colleges, secondary schools, 
and rural elementary schools. 

School administration in city school 
systems ranging in size from 5,000 to 
30,000 is discussed in City School 
Circular, No. 5, which may be had 
from the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation has provided $1,000 in its bud- 


get to pay $50 each toward the ex- 
penses of its delegates to the Boston 
meeting. 


IOWA. 

O. S. Von Krog, superintendent of 
schools at lowa Falls, has been chosen 
head of the industrial and reforma- 
tory school at Eldora to succeed Su- 
perintendent Kuser, who refigned to 
accept a similar position in another 
state. Mr. Von Krog is succeeded at 
Iowa Falls by John P. Himmell, who 
is professor of mathematics in Ells- 
worth College. 

The adoption of textbooks by the 
County Board of Education of Dick- 
inson County to cover a five-year 
neriod took place on February 13. 
The plan followed was somewhat 
unique in .this state and worthy of 
imitation by other counties. 

The textbooks were selected by 
committees from the Dickinson 
Countv School Masters’ Club, after 
careful and , extensive investication. 
The list as submitted to the Countv 
Board was adopted by them without 
anv alterations and with but two 
minor additions. There is no reason 
whv a broad minded county board 
and a_ conservative committee of 
school men cannot accomplish the 
same hannv solution of this very im- 
portant problem. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. R, R. May- 
beery of Cedar Rapids has prepared 
plans for a new school building to be 
erected at Viola. It is proposed to 
exnend in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000. 

A new salary schedule prepared 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Arthur Deamer has been adopted by 
the Cedar Rapids board of education. 
The present maximums are retained 
but the increases are based on train- 
ing, experience and merit. 

WEST UNION. Bonds to the 
amount of $12,000.00 have been voted 
by the voters of the Independent 
school district. This amount is for 
the purpose of purchasing additional 
grounds for school uses. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Work of the edu- 
cational foundations will be the chief 
topic of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, Cambridge, Mass., April 


Harvard University is trying a 
novel method of enabling students to 
fix historical data in their minds, by 
having them sing songs which were 
popular at the period under considera- 
tion. For example, when the class 
reaches the subject of the Boston tea 
party, airs that were popular at that 
time will be sung. 

LOWELL. Clarence M. Weed, 
acting oprincinal of the State 
Normal School for the vast three 
years and connected with the institu- 
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tion as an instructor since 1904, was 
recently appointed principal by the 
Department of Education. He takes. 
the place definitely made vacant by 
the resignation of John J. Mahoney 
from the principalship. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan State Teachers’ As. 
sociation has been recently re-organ- 
ized on the basis of six district asso- 
ciations for the lower peninsula and 
one in the upper peninsula, in which 
association meetings accessible to all 
members will be held each year. The 
general association is controlled by a 
representative assembly and will prob- 
ably employ a full-time secretary. 


MINNESOTA. 


MANKATO. _ The board of edu- 
cation at its February meeting voted 
unanimously to maintain the present 
year’s salary level for next year. The 
salary schedule provides a minimum 
of $1,125 in the lower six serades, 
and a maximum of $1,440; in the 
junior high school the minimum and 
maximum are $1,260 and $1,710 re- 
spectively; while in the senior high 
school the same items are $1,350 and 
$1,710 for women teachers. 

ST. CLOUD. The enrollment in 
the State Teachers College here is 
now the largest in the history of the 
institution as reported by President 
J. C. Brown. Six hundred forty- 
seven students are enrolled. Students 
are enrolled from more than sixty 
Minnesota counties and from five 
other states. The training school is 
filled to capacity and there is a wait- 
ing list. 


MISSOURI. 

A resolution adopted at the recent 
meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association calls for a State 
school library inspector in the State 
Denartment of Public Instruction. 

Vocational work is growine in Mis- 
souri. This division of the State De- 
partment now emnlovs twelve pner- 
sons—four in rehabilitation, two each 
in‘ agriculture and in trades, one in 
home economics, the director and two 
stenographers. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU. Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, recently retired as 
nrofessor of education at Harvard 
Universitv, will give courses on 
school administration at the State 
Normal School. 


MONTANA. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a new constitution 
which puts the association on a ren 
resentative basis and provides for the 
emnloyment of a full-time secretary. 
This constitution goes into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1922. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN. Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster of the high school here, 
was recently appointed state director 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in place of Justin O. Wellman, 
who has moved to Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK. 


To assure to school superintendents 
a tenure of office which would prevent 
their beine controlled by political im- 
fluence, a hill has been introduced **to 
the New York state legislature which 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


New 


Prices Are Down 
Quality 


Anybody, Anywhere, Can Protect Their Books at the Lowest 


Cost in Ten Years 


Price Now Available 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


would increase the term of office of 
superintendents of schools in first 
class cities from six to ten years and 
would provide that associate superin- 
tendents in New York City could not 
be removed except on charges, Gov- 
ernor Miller has come out squarely as 
favoring: the bill. 

Columbia University is ready to 
educate the laborer and _ has invited 
co-operation with the unions. Close 
communion with the workers to wipe 
out class division is advocated by the 
University Extension, The university, 
rather than the labor college, says 
Professor J. C. Egbert, is the appro- 
priate instrument for the education of 


the worker. The question of the cost 
of such an education, he adds, need 
not form any insurmountable obstacle, 
“as undoubtedly the university could 
adjust the expense so as to meet the 
resources of those workers who are 
ambitious for an education and who 
are without sufficient means.” 

Sixteen thousand New York State 
boys and girls, between the ages of 10 
and 19, are doing definite work in 
agriculture and homemaking under 
school-directed study and with the 
help of bulletins and project manuals 
sunnlied by the State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University. 

The New York State Teachers As- 


sociation at its last annual meeting in 
Buffalo appointed a committee to re- 
port at Syracuse on the advisability 
of holding district meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the state for the benefit 
of the many teachers who are now 
unable to attend the larger meeting, 
The new members on the executive 
committee are: H. S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester, and 
Austin R. Colson, grammar school 
principal, Albany. 

The alumni and former students of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, have pledved $250,000 of the 
$300,000 required for the new library, 

Teachers’ rest rooms will be pro- 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in bigh school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


J OURNAL OF EDUCATION | 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE. FISK’ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston) Mass; 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


The Parker 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,$49 Union Arcade . Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Established 1890 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Teiephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


vided in all new public school build- 
ings of New York City. 

ITHACA. Professor Samuel P. 
Orth, president of the Cleveland 
board of education in 1905, died Feb- 
ruary 26 at Nice, France. In 1906 
Mr. Orth introduced a resolution for 
establishing technical high schools, 
and later pointed out the need for a 
commercial high school. He was the 
author of the resolution establishing 
the teachers’ pension fund. 

Professor Orth, professor of pub- 
lic law at Cornell University, was 


absent from the university on his 
sabbatical year at the time of his 
death. 

OREGON. 
EUGENE. The men students of 


the University of Oregon are earning. 


their way by doing unusual tasks, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the campus Y. M. C. A., which is the 


Two men students have jobs taking 
care of babies while the parents are 
out. 

Other jobs performed by men stu- 
dents in order to secure money with 
which to continue their studies include 
cooking, tending fires, washing dishes 
and serving as waiters in restaurants, 
and as janitors, stenographers, book- 
keepers and tutors. One man runs a 
popcorn stand down town. Another 
is a hotel clerk. Several are employed 
as clerks in the Eugene stores. It is 
estimated that students earn an aggre- 
gate of $20,000'a year doing odd jobs 
of this sort while pursuing their 
studies. 

In addition to the odd jobs, regular 
part-time work during the school year 
and summer employment enable two- 
thirds of the students'of the Univer- 
sity, both men and women, to be 
wholly or partly self-supporting. 


clearing house for student employ- PENNSYLVANIA. 
ment. Joseph Swain, former president of 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a,knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative 


thinker or _ an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application. to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The superintendents and 
others about them.” 


brother superintendents. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


A Western superintendent talked with us in Chicago. 
you sell your books around in the West without any agents?” 
teachers are our agents,’ we replied. 
“When you have used a set of the ARLO books you will tell 


He took a sample copy. The next morning he 


Say, I read that book last night. 
you? If they don’t order I'll pay for these copies.’ 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
q NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


“How do 


came with two 


Give these fellows a copy, will 
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Swarthmore College, has 
pointed a member of the 
cil of Education of Pennsylvania by 
Governor William CC.” Sproul to 
ceed Edward W. Bok, resigned. ~ 
‘ERIE. Superintendent Ira B. Bush, 
who ‘was vice-president of the De- 
partment of School Administration of 
the National Education Associatio 
has become President following the 
resignation of George B. Thomas as 


president. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
South Carolina has made 


a gr 
percentage of reduction in 
according to a statement in South 


Education. 
e South Carolina legislature wi! 
be for a coma 
Survey of the educati 

ational forces of 

SPARTANBURG. The Citi 

Educational Association of ‘South 
Carolina was recently organized here, 
with the slogan, “South Carolina 


wants the best there is, and 
for it.” 


TEXAS. 

_ The Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation is conducting an organized 
campaign to prevent he lowering of 
teachers’ salaries throughout the state. 

A unique method of fixing the sal- 
ary of the state superintendent is 
urged in a resolution of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association, which 
proposes that the salary be fixed each 
year at a sum not lower than the 
average paid city superintendents ip 
the five largest cities of the state. 


VIRGINIA. 
_ The financial campaign of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., reports a total of uncondi- 
tional subscribers amounting to $748,- 
394, of which $282,273 is actually paid 
in. Washington and Lee University 
is planning a School of Journalism 
to be named for Robert E. Lee. The 
campaign for $250,000 was launched 


— Lee’s birthday, January, 
BLACKSBURG. Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary on May 28-30. 


WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE. A _ revision of the 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


‘After the N. E. A. Convention 


At Boston 


Travel and Study in Maine 


Attending 


BATES COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 11 to August 11 
Professional Courses for Super- 
intendents, Senior and Junior 
High School Principals 
and Teachers 
Mountains and Seashore 
Within Easy Reach 

For Bulletin Write to 


Every Instructor Registrar, Bates Coll 


a Specialist Lewiston, Maine 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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school histories of the United States 
and Canada with a view to promot- 
ing mutual goodwill is proposed in a 
resolution submitted by Superinten- 
dent Frank B. Cooper, and adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
Washington Education Association. 


WISCONSIN. 


All boys and girls in Wi isconsin 
high schools are eligible to compete in 
a national prize essay contest on the 
subject of good roads, that has just 
been announced by the national high- 

way and highway transport education 
committee. The winner will receive a 
scholarship paying his expenses 
through a four-year college course. 

The contest in Wisconsin will be 
handled through the University of 
Wisconsin Extension division which 
has been officially selected by the na- 
tional committee. 

The subject of the contest is “How 
Good Roads Are Developing My 
Community,” and the prize, offered by 
Harvey S. Firestone of Akron, Ohio, 
is tuition and expenses for four years’ 
attendance at any college or university 
chosen by the contestant. The essays, 
which must not exceed 700 words, 
must be in by May 1, 1922. Each 
school principal will select the three 
best from his school and forward 
them to the state judging committee. 
The national committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the United States commis- 
sioner of education, will receive the 
best essay from each state and terri- 
tory, and make the final decision. 

All principals of Wisconsin schools 
will forward the selected essays to the 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
division, according to an  announce- 
ment made by Dean Louis E. Reber. 
Package libraries on the subject of 
good roads will be loaned by the Wis- 
consin Extension division to the 
various schools in the state so that the 
students may have adequate material 
to study. 


> 


He was brought before a western 
magistrate, charged with disorderly 
conduct. When asked what he had 
to say for himself he gazed pensively 
at the judge and launched forth:— 

“Your honor, ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands 
mourn. I’m not debased as 
Swift, so profligate as Byron, so dis- 
sipated as Poe, or so debauched as 


“That will do!” thundered _ the 
magistrate. “Thirty days; and, of- 
ficer, take a list of the names of those 
other fellows and run ’em in. They’re 
as bad as he is.”—The New Success. 


Wanted, City School Superintendent 


By Board of Education in pro- 
gressive, growing city of 18,000 popu- 
lation. Delightful city for resi- 
dence. Applicants should communi- 
cate with Secretary with as full in- 
a" as possible before April 


6, 1922 
P. D. WELLS, 
Secretary of Board of Education, 
Ashland, Ky. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


CITY superintendents having vacant 

POSITIONS to fill for September 

ASK US to send credentials 

FOR TEACHERS whom we can recommend. 

NOW is the time to send us your name and record for 
such consideration. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Svracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO: 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


and FOREIG Schools and Fam 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY  iatroduces to 


recommends teachers and has filled 


J one of high grade positions (up to 
000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

fished 1889. No charge to employers 

none for registration. If you need ® 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency = 
306 — register only 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS)’ | ¢ Beacon Sst. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 


and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


~ Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
mot assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It wiil pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
&ts in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
floss of life. Alli benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 


T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. | 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall | 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | 
Please do it today. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T.C.2U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far aS we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters _ of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. 


(This coepon places the sender under no obligation) 


Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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